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EDITOR^S PREFACE. 



In submitting the following narrative to thi 
public, the English Editor thinks it right b 
mention that several passages contained u 
the original have been omitted, as referrin] 
to circumstances or customs peculiar t< 
American society, while they were not ii 
any way essential to a full understanding o 
the progress of the events in the history. 

The writings of Miss Sedgwick are so wel 
known and so justly appreciated, that ther( 
is no occasion for eulogy in introducing \ 
new work to her readers in England. Th( 
character and tendency of the present narra 
tive will form its best recommendation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SIN THE PARENT OP WANT. 

It was one of the coldest days felt in New York, 
during the winter of 182 — , that a baker's cart 
made its accustomed halt before a door in Church- 
street. It was driven by Charles Lovett, the 
baker's son, whose ruddy cheeks, quick movement, 
and beaming eye, bespoke health, industry, and a 
happy temper. This latter attribute seemed some- 
what too severely tested by the tardiness of his 
customer ; for in vain had he whistled, clapped his 
hands, stamped, and repeated his usual cry of 
"Hurry! hurry!" He at last leaped from his 
cart on to the broken step of the wretched dwel- 
ling, when the upper half of the door was slowly 
opened, and a thinly- clad girl appeared, who, in 
answer to his prepared question, ** Why, what ails 
you ? are you all asleep ?" replied, " Mother does 
not wish any bread this morning." 

"Don't wish any! then she's easily served ; " 
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and, thus huflSIy answering, he was turning away, 
when another look at the girl touched his kind 
heart. ** Tell me honestly," he added, " what is 
the reason your mother don't wish the bread." 

The little girl's voice was choked, and the tears 
gushed from her eyes as she answered, '* She has 
not a shilling to pay for it." 

" That's blamed hard this cold morning, besides 
being tough — ^but take the loaf; we can trust you." 

" No ; mother had rather not. Father is sick, 
and it takes all she can earn, every penny, to buy 
things for him and Jemmie,** 

** Well, take it for a gift, then," said the boy ; 
"I'll speak to mv father about it ;" and, thrusting 
the loaf into her hands, he jumped into his cart and 
rattled off. For a month after, Charles Lovett 
called daily at that house of want, and left a shil- 
ling loaf. This is no fiction, but one of those 
beautiful facts that deserve to be rescued from ob- 
scurity. 

The Httle girl ran up to her mother's apartment, 
a back-room on the second floor. ** Lucy, my 
child!" exclaimed her mother, reprovingly, on 
seeing the loaf of bread. Lucy explained in a low 
voice, to avoid her father overhearing her, who 
was lying ill in his bed. Mrs. Lee brushed away 
a tear. " Did not I always tell you so, mother ?" 
asked Lucy. 

"Tell me what?" 

" I mean, did not I tell you that boy always 
looked so kind, and spoke so civil ? I knew he 
was good." Children have an instinct as infalli- 
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ble as a chemical test in detecting the presence of 
certain qualities. 

Mrs. Lee prepared some toast and tea for her 
husband and a little deformed boy in the cradle, 
and then sat down with her three girls to a break- 
fast on rye-mush. 

The parents of Lucy Lee our humble heroine, 
were married some fifteen years before our story 
begins. Richard Lee was then a young lawyer in 
a country town in New England. His wife had 
no near kindred, but she had been kindly cared 
for, and well nurtured in the family of a distant 
relation ; and having a small fortime, and a good 
education, in the best sense of the word, that is, 
having had her faculties well developed and pre- 
pared for the uses of life, she had a rational pros- 
pect of prosperity and happiness. Her husband 
was an only son, who had talents, ardent feelings, 
amiable manners, and a small but sufficient fortime 
to begin life upon in a country where the current sets 
to prosperity. Such a beginning would have se- 
cured pecuniary independence, unless singular mis- 
fortune had intervened, or vice had appeared to 
counteract and destroy the operation of the laws of 
Providence. Vice it was. Six months after her 
marriage, Mrs. Lee discovered that her husband 
was in the habit of intemperate drinking. How 
the seeds of this habit were sown in his childhood, 
by his parents' foolish indulgence of the cravings 
of his appetite for whatever tasted good ; how ap- 
petite, combining with the selfishness that is nur- 
tured by low animal gratifications, obtained so 
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early the mastery over his better nature, — ^it is not 
our purpose to describe. We would only add this 
to the thousand examples before the eyes of pa- 
rents, to admonish them, that to secure to the 
future man temperance and health, the child's ap- 
petites must be subdued to obedience. 

When Mrs. Lee discovered her husband's weak- 
ness, she was inexperienced and hopeful. She re- 
monstrated and supplicated ; he promised and she 
beheved. For years they went on, he sinning, 
and she sheltering him and enduring in silence. 
But love and fidehty have no shelter broad enough 
to conceal such habits ; they betray themselves. 
Richard Lee forfeited the confidence of the com- 
munity. He lost his business, and his property 
melted away. He moved from place to place, and 
finally went to the city of New York, where, during 
one of those episodical reforms that occur in every 
drunkard's life, he resolved to turn over a new leaf. 
He obtained copying from a prosperous lawyer 
who had been a college contemporary. For a 
while the stimulus of a new position operated fa- 
vourably, and the wants of his family were supphed 
by his labour. But excess soon followed absti- 
nence. Returning home late in a cold evening 
from a grog-shop, he fell on the ice, broke his leg, 
and lay exposed to the inclemency of the weather 
till rescued and conveyed to his home by a watch- 
man. A long and fatol illness followed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LEAST OF TWO EVILS. 

It was a few days previous to the timely benefac- 
tion of the baker's son, that Lee broke his leg. 
After he was disabled, his family subsisted on the 
avails of work which his wife obtained from a slop- 
shop. Her time was nearly consumed in attend- 
ance on her exacting husband. She had no friends 
in the city — not an acquaintance even, excepting 
her husband's employer, and he was not of a cha- 
racter to overcome her natural reluctance to make 
known the extreme degradation of her condition. 
Want — starvation — stared her in the face ; still she 
would not incur a debt, even for a loaf of bread, 
that she saw no possibility of paying. ** Lucy," 
she had said to her child, ** we can beg if we must, 
but we will not take bread that we cannot pay 
for." The poorest, even, have some means of 
education when they can give such a practical les- 
son in integrity. 

It had now become necessary to take some mea- 
sures to obtain subsistence. Mrs. Lee was not 
the woman to sit with her hands folded, and repeat 
" that bitter and perplexed * what shall I do ?' " 
She appHed at a Venetian blind factory, and ob- 
tained for her two youngest girls, the one eleven, 
the other nine, the sewing of the worsted stays to 
the blinds, by which they earned a dollar arvd ^ 
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half per week ; and this in the intervals of their 
daily school. She had a plan for Lucy, but this 
she would not put into execution without her father's 
concurrence, which she foresaw it would be no 
easy matter to obtain. Lucy had always been his 
darhng. She was his first-born. She was pretty ; 
and having in his more fortunate days given her 
some advantages of education, he looked forward 
to a time when she might, by that prize which is 
always in a pretty woman's lottery, a fortunate 
marriage, regain the place in society forfeited by 
his misconduct. 

The children were asleep. Lee, wretched and 
restless, was tossing on his bed, caUing at every 
moment his patient wife from the garment which 
she was making by a dim Hght to earn one shilling. 
The air of the room was scarcely tempered by the 
single stick of wood in the stove, and all this mi- 
sery was the consequence of a base indulgence in 
a low appetite. But the poor man paid the severest 
penalty in his own person. Who, that looked upon 
his grisled hair, his bloated face, his bloodshot 
eyes, and his stiffened and trembling Hmbs, could 
have recognized him who, fifteen years before, was 
one of the most promising young lawyers of Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

After expressing a wish for this, and that, and 
complaining of the cold, ** What, in Heaven's 
name, are we to do?" he said. "Has Barton 
never sent to inquire after me ?" 

" No : he probably does not know where we 
live." 
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•* It would be easy finding out ; but people don't 
take pains to look up poor acquaintances. Barton 
is no worse than the rest of the world. Lord help 
us ! we may as well come to it first as last. We 
shall starve or freeze to death here. Wont you 
stop that sewing ? Every stitch of your needle 
goes through my nerves. You can't earn enough 
to save us from starvation. Send me to the alms- 
house ; it makes httle difierence where one dies ; 
and when I am gone you can manage to scramble 
on with the rest." 

" No, Richard, no ; we have gone through many 
a dark day together, and we will not separate till 
it pleases God to part us." Lee drew the sheet 
over his face. " We have a hard winter before 
us, and we must take measures accordingly. The 
first step should be to reduce the family. I am 
thinking of getting a place for Lucy." 

" A place ! what sort of a place ?" 

" A service-place." 

" Good Heavens ! you are not in earnest ?" 

'* I am ; and, if you will hear me patiently, you 
may think me right." 

** Never, never ; all the talking in the world 
wont persuade me to degrade Lucy to a servant." 

Mrs. Lee thought of the degradation to which 
her husband's vice had reduced them, and she re- 
solutely proceeded. 

** We must have relief, and that immediately. 
I will not subject my children to being depraved by 
dependance on charity while they have the means 
of exertion ; honest labour is never degrading." 

B 
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" Certainly not to those who are used to it." 

" Nor to those that need it, dear husband, as we 
do. It does not startle or frighten me in the least. 
I have been through all gradations from perfect 
competency to our present suffering state, and 
each degree, even ours, has its peculiar advan- 
tages and temptations, and its happiness too." 

"Happiness!" echoed Lee. 

His wtfe proceeded : "I can't but hope Lucy 
will find hers in a faithftd performance of her du- 
ties. I can truly say, I have often envied servants 
when I have heard the merry peals of laughter in 
the kitchen, and knovm what anxious hearts there 
were in the parlour." 

*• But what is all this to the purpose ? Lucy 
shall never hve in any body's kitchen." 

** It is much to the purpose," rephed Mrs. Lee, 
judiciously answering to the first clause of his 
sentence, " to settle it in our minds that Lucy may 
be good and happy in any position." 

** But, wife, consider ; recollect how you and I 
were brought up." 

" That is what I try to forget." 

** But you ought not voluntarily to put Lucy out 
to service." 

** Richard, you know I do not mean to reproach 
you ; but I must say, that in our situation we have 
lost the power of voluntary action ; we are under 
the stem coercion of necessity." Mrs. Lee now 
laid aside her work, and spoke, though with a tre- 
mulous voice, in a tone of decision she seldom as- 
sumed. *• For the last week Lucy and I have Uved 
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on rye-mush. The bread you and the other chil- 
dren have eaten was, given to us by the baker. I 
will not continue to subsist on this bounty while 
we have unemployed means of feeding ourselves. 
Lucy is nearly fourteen, old enough to get a place 
and earn wages. There will be one less to eat, and 
some help through this hard winter from her 
earnings." 

" But how can you bear to think of making a 
mere servant-girl of Lucy ? " 

" The condition of servant-girls is no longer 
what it once was. They are not servants in the 
old sense of the word. Their relation to their em- 
ployers is one of mutual advantage and mutual 
dependance. In a well-ordered family, a girl is 
fitting herself for the duties that belong to her sex. 
She is learning to fill honourably the station of 
a wife, mistress, and mother of a family." 

** Oh, I grant you, in a well-ordered family ; but 
where will you find such ? and pray, how are you 
to know any thing of the family you put her in ? 
you have not an acquaintance in the city." 

" No, not one ; and this it is that perplexes and 
distresses me. It seems to me we never know th^ 
wants of a condition tiU we are placed in it our- 
selves. I remember joining in a laugh at the pre- 
sumption of a servant, who, when asked for her 
references, asked them in return of the employer. 
Yet, surely, the knowledge should be mutual in 
such a contract." 

** You are always refining, wife ; what should 
be and what is in this world are wide apart, and 

B 2 
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you must submit to what is. I see," he added, 
after a pause and a groan, ** what we are coming 
to ; I never realized it before ! " 

Shame ; shame to thee, Lee ! This from a man 
conscious of having hved for fifteen years in the 
violation of the laws of temperance, to which are 
affixed such rewards and such dreadful penalties ; 
who had broken his marriage vows, involving in 
mortification, hardship, and bitter sorrow her whom 
he had sworn to cherish and protect ; who had not 
only neglected the duties of a Christian father, but 
foregone the instincts of a brute parent, and, de- 
priving his children of their birthright in a pros- 
perous land, had reduced them to the privations 
and slavery of extreme poverty. Yet this) weak 
man^ revolted from putting his child to domestic 
service, as the severest trial of his condition ! 

This was, doubtless, an extreme case of Lee. 
But was not his feeling a part of a very general 
false estimate of Ufe, its positions, its trials, and 
its duties ? 



CHAPTER IIL 

LOOKING FOR A PLACE. 



Mrs. Lee, having made up her mind that Lucy 
must go to service, tried to look upon the bright 
side of the necessity, and to present the brightest 
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to her husband, but in her own secret heart she 
had bitter conflicts. She had, as we have said, no 
acquaintance in the city ; she wanted not only a 
place for this pure, good Httle girl, who had never 
left the shelter of her mother's wing, but a good 
place, where the weaknesses of childhood would 
be considered ; where its faults would be patiently 
home with, forgiven, and corrected ; where its 
ignorance would be instructed ; where the employer 
would feel the responsibihty, and the privilege, we 
may add, of training a young creature in virtue 
and religion, of converting a domestic to a friend. 
Do these palpable duties enter into the calculations 
of a majority of employers ? 

At the end of the week Mrs. Lee had saved two 
shillings ; and having provided for her husband's 
comfort in her absence, placed her little lame boy 
within reach of his books and playthings, and given 
all necessary charges to the little girls, she set off 
with Lucy, at twelve o'clock, on her pilgrimage for 
a place. She entered a decent intelligence- office, 
paid the fee, and obtained a reference to Mrs. Oat- 
ley's, as a consequential man informed her, " one 
of the moetfashionablest houses in Broadway." 

'* Can you tell me nothing else of the family ? " 
inquired Mrs. Lee. 

** Not I, woman : what else can you want to 
know?" 

** If the place does not suit me, you will give me 
other references ? " 

" Certainly : we'll suit your slip of a girl to a 
place ; there's no mistake about that." 

B 3 
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Mrs. Lee sighed, left the office, and proceeded to 
the place. The house verified her informer's 
promise; every thing in it and about it had a 
fashionable aspect. She was shown into Mrs. 
Oatley's bed- room, where that lady was sitting with 
a grown-up daughter. Both ladies, on learning 
their errand, surveyed the humble strangers from 
head to foot. Mrs. Lee the while, pale and ex- 
hausted with her long walk, was left standing as if 
in royal presence ; and this in a land where we 
vaunt our equality and democratic institutions ! 

" Do you think she will answer our purpose, 
Anne ? " asked the mother of the daughter. 

** Nicely, mamma ;" and then, in a lower but . 
still audible tone, ** she is a tidy lassie, and pretty 
too — just the thing to tend the door." 

" She looks pale, I hope she is not sickly ? I 
can 't undertake a sickly child/' said Mrs. Oatley, 
inqmringly. 

" She is not in the least sickly, ma'am ; she is 
paler than is natural to her just now." 

** How does that happen ? " It would have been 
a long and sad story to explain how that happened, 
and a hard one for Mrs. Lee to tell ; she therefore 
evaded the question, '* You will find her strong 
enough, ma'am, to perform any service you will 
require." Then followed the customary questions, 
to which Mrs. Lee repUed, as she had predeter- 
mined, simply that she was a stranger in the city, 
and that she was compelled, by the wants conse- 
quent on her husband's protracted illness, to seek 
a place for her child. 
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"It's much the best thing for your child, good 



woman." 



" That depends/' thought poor Mrs. Lee. She 
ventured to ask what service would be required of 
Lucy. 

" Oh, the work I want her for is just nothing at 
all ; merely to tend the door, bring up messages, 
and occasionally to run of errands ; you could not 
find a better place for her ; 1*11 give her four dol- 
lars a-month." 

" And, if she is civil, &c., &c., &c.,'* said Miss 
Oatley, " she'll get plenty of presents." 

" The wages are very hberal, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Lee, after a Uttle hesitation, ** but — " 

** Oh, if you object, it is not worth talking about 
— ^it is a place very easy to supply." 

'* The only objection I have to make, ma'am, you 
will not perhaps think a very unreasonable one. 
My child must be qualifying herself for the future, 
and I fear the very hght work she has here would 
rather unfit than fit her for the future." 

** Oh, very well — as you please — a droll objec- 
tion though — ^hey, Mary ? There is no end to the 
whims and demands of servants now- a- days — al- 
ways something new ! but it really is a httle too 
much to expect to turn a gentleman's house into a 
school!" 

Mrs. Lee felt her heart rising, but she struggled 
to keep it down, and asked, with the humiUty ne- 
cessary to her forlorn condition, '* if she might take 
till Monday to consider." 

" No — on thewhole, I don't thinkyour girlwould 
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suit me—children that have never lived out are 
very apt to have their heads full of whims." 

** Do let's go, mother," whispered Lucy. And 
they went without one kind word that would inti- 
mate they were beings of the same human family 
with the mistress of the mansion. 

** What a goose the woman is ! " said Mrs. Oat- 
ley, as the door closed upon the disappointed ap- 
plicants. Yet Mrs. Oatley was not a hard-hearted 
woman ; she only had never considered the feelings 
and rights of her inferiors in position. Strange 
reverses and revelations would there be to the more 
favoured classes if an intrinsic graduating scale 
could be applied. 

Mrs. Lee retraced her way to the intelligence- 
office. The man was civil, and looked over his Hst. 
" Mrs. Timson, Greenwich- street, boarding-house, 
wants a girl from twelve to fifteen — ^the very thing, 
ma'am." 

" No, sir. I cannot put my child into a board- 
ing-house." 

** Pshaw ! must not be more nice than wise. If 
she's clever and handy — ^looksso," winking at Lucy, 
" she'll pick up plenty of presents." 

" Please to give me another reference." 

*' Here's one in Grand-street and two in Bleeker- 
street. If one shoe pinches, another may fit. 
There's Mrs. Tom Clark, a lawyer's lady — ^there's 
her number. Grand- street : there's Mrs. Aaron 
Sadwell — ^her husband made a fortune last summer; 
and there's Mrs. Kidder, a fashionable shoemaker's 
wife : so there's a choice for you." To Mrs. Tom 
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Clark's they first went. Mrs. Clark, after a long 
interrogation, dismissed them, saying, she made it 
a rule never to take girls that had not hved out — 
they required too much teaching. 

Mrs. Sadwell inquired if the child knew how to 
work ; and Mrs. Lee, warned by her last experience, 
replied that she had herself taken great pains to 
teach her. 

"Ah! well, then," said Mrs. Sadwell, '* she'll not 
do. I shall have to unlearn her : the ways of such 
sort of people as you, my good woman, and those 
of a gentleman's family are so different !" 

As they went down Mrs. Sadwell's steps, Mrs. 
Lee, struggUng to hide her emotions from her child, 
said, in a cheerful voice, " Well, Lucy, dear, we'll 
go next to Mrs. Kidder's ; those who know what 
work is ought to have most consideration for their 
servant." And to Mrs. Kidder's, a full mile from 
the office, they went. The door was opened by a 
rude dirty boy (Mrs. Kidder's eldest hope), who, 
running to the landing-places on the stairs, shouted, 
** Ma, I say, can't you come down — here's some- 
body after a place." 

" Tell 'em to come up here, Lorenzo." 

'* Follow your nose, ma'am," called out the boy, 
" and go to where you hear the tum-tumin." 

Mrs. Lee obeyed the direction ; and passing an 
open parlour door, she saw two communicating 
apartments gaudily furnished. Lucy followed her 
mother, and as she reached the bottom of the stairs, 
Mr. Lorenzo came sliding down on the bannister, 
and, as he landed beside her, he threw his arm round 
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her neck, kissed her cheek, and ran shouting out 
of the house. Lucy, confounded, called, "Mother, 
mother ! " and would have implored her to turn 
back ; but Mrs. Lee was already at the turn of the 
stairs, where she had been met by a slatternly Irish 
girl, who had spilt half a basin of dirty water at her 
feet. Not being the least aware of the impertinence 
offered to her cluld, she had sprung forward to avoid 
the inundation, and was ah-eady in the presence of 
Mrs. Kidder, who sat before the open door of the 
room whence proceeded the tum-tumin — that is to 
say, the notes of the cracked piano, whereon one of 
the Misses Kidder was thrumming. ** You come 
from the intelUgenee-office, I take it ?'* 

Before Mrs. Lee could reply, one of the half dozen 
children in the room shouted out, " Ma, mayn't 
Matilda give me my horse ?** 

** No, I say I wont, 'cause he snatched my slate 
yesterday." 

" Come to me, Orlando — ^you're as dirty as a pig. 
Matilda, stop your noise, and go and comb out your 
hair — ^it looks Hke a hurra's nest — ^you're wanting 
a place for your girl, I suppose ?" 

** Not here," thought poor Mrs. Lee : but she 
merely repHed, *' I am looking for one." 

" Can she do all kinds of work ?" Before Mrs. 
Lee could reply there was another outbreak from 
Orlando, who was now indeed Furioso ; ** Ma, shan't 
Anna Maria be still ? she is putting pepper-corns 
into my ear." 

** Come to me, Anna Maria." Anna Maria re- 
ceived a cu^ from her mother, and went bawling 
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back to her place. The young practitioner at the 
piano meanwhile proceeded. *' Is your girl handy 
at work in general ?" resumed Mrs. Kidder. 

'* She understands work, and is as capable as most 
girls of her age. She has always lived at home, and 
has been my only assistant." 

** Well, you both look neat and clean, and that 
is a very good symptom." 

** A competent judge,** thought Mrs. Lee, as 
she looked at the carpet saturated with grease, the 
defaced furniture, and the filthy persons of the un- 
combed, imwashed mother and children. 

" I want,'* continued Mrs. Kidder, ** a girl that's 
handy in assisting about cooking ; that can make 
up beds, and sweep out rooms, and set tables, and 
wait and tend when the girls have company, and 
understands washing dishes, and cleaning knives, 
and is handy at ironing, and helping the girls clear- 
starch ; washing I calculate to hire ; but I have con- 
cluded not to keep any steady help but a young 
girl — ^you can't depend on them Irish, and husband 
thinks, and so do I, the wages is too much." 

Mrs. Lee saw Lucy's eye turning with most 
earnest appeal to her, and she was thinking how 
civilly to break off a treaty to which she was from 
the first determined not to accede, when they were 
again interrupted, this time by the entrance of the 
eldest Miss Kidder, followed by a milliner's girl with 
a bandbox, which was immediately opened, and two 
hats displayed for the mother's inspection. ** Oh, 
ma, do say I may have this one," said the young 
lady ; " it's only seven dollars and a half ; Madame 
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TEpine asked ten at first> but she said it was so 
becoming to me it was a pity I should not have it. 
Oh, is not it a love ? Madame says it's just Hke 

Mrs. /* mentioning a name well known in the 

fashionable world, and the miUiner's world, and 
thence handed down to the humblest devotee to 
feathers and flowers in the city. " Do say yes, ma." 

The hat was tried on, and gave the daughter, to 
the mother's eye, so decidedly the air of bon ton, 
that the desired "Yes" was promptly spoken. This 
matter settled, Mrs. Kidder turned to Lucy. "Well, 
child, if you are a mind to come and do your best, 
ril give you three dollars a month, and that is more 
than such a child as you can possibly earn." 

** My child cannot undertake the work you ex- 
pect from her for any wages," said Mrs. Lee. 

" Oh, very well ! very well ! there are enough 
that will." Mrs. Lee was scarcely out of the room 
before the mother and young ladies vituperated the 
whole race of servants, who, they said, expected to 
do nothing and be paid for it ; and Mrs. Kidder 
finished by saying she thought three dollars gener^ 
ous wages ; at any rate, she could not afford to pay 
more. And she could not, and pay seven dollars 
and a half for a dress hat. Alas ! the justice that 
is concerned in giving a fair and adequate reward to 
labour, is incompatible with the expensive gratifica- 
tion of vanity. 

Mrs. Lee was not encouraged by the result of her 
inquiries thus far ; but long trials had taught her 
patience ; and when Lucy said, as they left the 
Kidders* door, *• Oh, mother, let me go home and 
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starve with you ! " she replied in a cheerful tone, 
" One swallow does not make a summer, Lucy, nor 
one frost a winter." 

** But, mother, you wiU be so tired ! and it's so 
dreadful to you to be talked to so by people that 
don't know you !" 

" I am a httle tired, Lucy, but that a night's rest 
will cure. And as to being talked to, as you call 
it, in this way, there are good uses in it. It gives 
me a realizing sense of some of the trials endured 
by those whose lot is a menial condition that I 
never had before. It is good for us, for a little 
while at least, to take the place of our fellow- crea- 
tures, and feel the weight of their burdens. And 
after all, my child, it is quite as well to be the 
humble, disdained, and questioned place-seeker, as 
those who so thoughtlessly pain us. Oh, what 
opportunities are lost for want of a little consider- 
ation ! If these women had known what a comfort 
a kind word, fitly spoken, would have been to us, 
they would not have treated us in a way to shock 
you. We must try not to think too harshly, Lucy, 
of our fellow-creatures when they do wrong." 

'* Well, I shall try, mother ; but Ifeel first, and 
afterwards you make me think: what shall I do 
when I am away from you ?" 

Again our poor pilgrims retraced their way to the 
office, and received from the man, who seemed no 
way surprized at these repeated demands, three 
more references : one to Mrs. Louis, in Barclay- 
street ; and that being nearest, thither Mrs. Lee 
went. Mrs. Ijouis's establishment indic«X^<i XVv'fc 
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wealth of the proprietor. A servant announced 
Mrs. Lee to her lady. " Do, Ellen/' said Mrs. 
Louis, looking up from the ** last new novel," and 
addressing her seamstress, " go down and speak to 
her — I can't be bothered." 

fUlen returned with a most favourable report, to 
which her mistress, as she did not lift her eyes 
from her book, could have given but half an ear. 
When Ellen stopped talking, she said, " She*ll do, 
no doubt, but I can't speak to her now — tell her to 
call again in an hour or two.** 

"She looks very tired, ma'am." Mrs. Louis 
neither heeded or heard. " The child is a pretty 
child : and they have had a tedious long walk, Mrs. 
Louis ; and if you would please to speak to them 
now?" 

" Do, Ellen, hush !" said her mistress, looking 
up from the tale of fictitious distress that was 
drenching her face with tears. " If the woman is 
tired, tell her to call on Monday." 

" You engaged to go out early on Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Louis." 

•• How you interrupt me, Ellen ! If I am out, 
can^t she call again ? " 

*• I would not advise you to come, if you have 
another place in view," added Ellen, kindly, after 
delivering Mrs. Louis's message : ** Mrs. Louis has 
an engagement out, and you don't look able to take 
a long walk for nothing." 

Mrs. Louis was not naturally more selfish than 
others. The sensibihty that was poured out over 
a novel, or exhausted upon herself, if directed into 
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proper channels, would have made her estimate 
rightly the value of time, the expense of lahour, 
and the pain of hope deferred to a poor woman ; 
would, in short, have given her that lively sense of 
the rights and wants of others that is manifest in 
justice and kindness. 

The next lady to whom her references admitted 
her was a Mrs. Ardley, a good-humoured, self- 
indulgent, easy-tempered woman. She asked few 
questions, and was satisfied with the answers given. 
** All I want," she said, ** is a civil, obliging child, 
that is handy and willing — ^who will be ready to do 
a turn for the waiter, run out for the seamstress, 
help the cook, run up and down for the nurse — 
odds and ends you know. If my people are satisfied, 
I shaU be." 

Mrs. Lee hesitated. These multiplied employers 
seemed to her like a many-headed monster ; but the 
hope of any thing better was fast fading away. 

** Well, we seem to be agreed," said Mrs. Ardley 
to Mrs. Lee ; ** let your child come on Monday." 

" There is one favour I would ask before con- 
cluding, ma'am : can my child have a room or a 
bed to herself?" 

" Oh, no — there is no one, I believe, more in- 
dulgent than I am to my people; but this is a 
stretch a little beyond me. Pray, does miss have a 
room to herself at home ? " 

" No, ma*am, I have but one room for my hus- 
band, myself, and my four children." 

** I beg your pardon, ma'am," said Mrs. Ardley, 

c 2 
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almost involuntarily. There was a gentle dignity in 
Mrs. Lee*s manner, that made her feel for a moment, 
in spite of their apparent relative stations, as if she 
were in the presence of a superior. ** Sophy," she 
said, turning to her maid, " you know better than 
I ; can you make up a separate bed for this little 

girl?" 

" No, ma* am, not a comfortable one ; there is 
not a mattress nor even a blanket out of use." 

'* Why, Sophy, you make us out rather poverty- 
stricken." 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Ardley ! you know I did not mean 
that : there's piles of bedding in the trunk-room ; 
it's only the servants' that is scanty." 

" Oh, ho ! then we are not quite paupers yet ?" 

"Mrs. Ardley!" 

" You see how it is," resumed Mrs. Ardley to 
Mrs. Lee. " I should like to gratify you. I know 
a mother has peculiar feelings, let her situation in 
life be what it will ; but your child will do very well 
with the cook ; hey Sophy ?" 

" I don't know, Mrs. Ardley ; you remember 
Mary Orme?" 

" Oh, it was that drunken wretch, Morris, that 
Mary Orme objected to sleeping with." 

" Yes, Mrs. Ardley ; but — " 

" But what, Sophy ? you are always making 
mountains of molehills." 

Mrs. Lee waited anxiously for the explanation 
of Sophy's " but." Sophy, however, though sym- 
pathizing with Mrs. Lee's scruples, did not hke to 
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risk offending Mrs. Ardley by telling the truth, that 
Ferris, the present cook, was strongly suspected of 
her predecessor's infirmity. 

" At any rate," said Mrs. Ardley, " let your lit- 
tle girl come and try. I take a fancy to her." 

This first expression of good- will that she had 
heard that day brought Mrs. Lee almost to a con- 
clusion ; but still she shrunk from exposing Lucy 
to such contact with a stranger, of whose good 
character neither mistress nor maid ventured to 
give an assurance ; and it was finally settled that if 
Mrs. Lee did not find a place to suit her better, 
Lucy should come on Monday morning. ** And at 
any rate, if she does, let her call and let me know," 
said Mrs. Ardley. 

** How silly it is in the woman to strain so at a 
gnat ! " said Mrs. Ardley, after Mrs. Lee*s depart- 
ure ; " when, by her own account, they live in such 
a mess at home." 

" Yes, ma'am : but I suspect she has seen better 
davs." 

" She never hinted at any such thing." 

** No, ma'am ; but I somehow feel as if she had ; 
and to them that has, Mrs. Ardley, it must be pretty 
hard to put up with what we have to gulp down, 
and say nothing about it." 

** How ridiculous, Sophy ! when everybody says 
servants have it all their own way now-a-days." 

** Do servants say so, Mrs. Ardley ?" 

** I am sure I don't know what they say." 

Sophy was not addicted to the classics, or she 
might have aptly reminded Mrs. Ardley of the lion's 

c^ 
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comment on the sculptor's giving the victory to 
man over him. 

" I do remember," resumed Mrs. Ardley, recur- 
ring to the applicants, " thinking once while they 
were here that that poor body had something su- 
perior to her condition. If so, it must be shocking 
for her to go about so among strangers, looking up a 
place for that nice little girl ; if she calls on Monday 
morning, I will try and keep her, even if she has 
engaged a place." Mrs. Ardley felt a sympathy 
for a fallen possible lady, that she never would have 
dreamed of for a mere poor woman. 

When Mrs. Lee and Lucy again went on their 
way, the lamps were lighting. There was still one 
apphcation to be made, and both wearied in body 
and spirit, they proceeded to the upper end of 
Greenwich- street, to a Mrs. Broadson's. 

Mrs. Broadson asked innumerable questions, 
relevant and irrelevant : where Mrs. Lee was bom ; 
where she came from when she came to the citv ; 
how long she had lived in New York ; how many 
children she had ; what was her business ; what 
was her husband's. " Strange," she said, " that 
when your husband was able to earn a living by 
writing, he should be so very poor ; is he a sober 
man?" 

Mrs. Lee's faded cheek glowed as she repHed, 
" He could scarcely be otherwise in his present 
condition." 

** Is he kind to you ?" 

Lucy looked up to her mother with tearful eyes. 
'* Excuse me, ma'am," said Mrs. Lee, ** from an- 
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swering questions that have nothing to do with my 
child's qualifications." 

" Hem ! I understand ; why have not you put 
out your child before ?" 

'* I wanted her at home." 

" The old excuse ! Let me tell you, good woman, 
it's a veiy poor one. I am patroness of an infant 
school ; I know children can't be taught too early." 

" I have an infant school at homey* rephed Mrs. 
Lee, somewhat proudly. 

** Oh, yes, I know ; but your children get such 
shocking habits sosling about, and doing nothing, 
and living aU in a clutter." 

" What work do you wish to employ my child for, 
ma'am?" 

" Oh, you should not be too particular. I make 
it a rule that a child should be willing to be called 
on for any thing. I have two servants, and at most 
her work will not be worth speaking of. There are 
but two of us, I and husband." 

At this juncture Mrs. Broadson was called out, 
and an Irish servant who remained in the room 
asked Mrs. Lee to sit down, and kindly drew a low 
chair for Lucy to the fire. ** Warm ye, child," she 
said, ** you look kilt with the cold, and being ques- 
tioned at this way, and no use either." Lucy was 
exhausted, and the kind word opened a fountain of 
tears. " Och, child ! ye should not fret," con- 
tinued her consoler, ** ye'll be after soon finding a 
place. It is not with you as with them that an't 
bom in their native land — like my poor Judy 
MThealan!" 
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Mrs. Broadson's return interrupted this flow of 
kindness; and that lady, after higgling about wages, 
and making many comments upon the extravagant 
demands of servants, and their worthlessness "now- 
a-days," agreed to receive Lucy the next Monday 
morning. This was almost a measure of desperation 
on Mrs. Lee's part. She had fruitlessly exhausted 
her day, and this was apparently the best situation 
that had offered. The family was small. There 
was an air of order and thrift in the house, and that, 
with the kindness of the Irish woman, Lucy's only 
fellow-servant, had decided Mrs. Lee. "Sure!" 
said this same woman, as the door closed after Mrs. 
Lee, with a face so changed that she scarcely seemed 
the same, " sure you do not mane to give this one 
the place you promised to Judy ?" 

" I mean to have two strings to my bow. If 
Judy don't come — " 

" But sure she'll be after coming." 

** Well, if she does, Biddy, you may take time 
to look her up another place. It's natural, you know, 
I should prefer an American girl." 

** And this is the way you ladies keep your word 
to us, and then complain that we are not up to the 
mark ! Poor Judy ! God help her ! " 

Is the failure in the performance of contracts 
between employers and employed so generally 
complained of confined to one of the contracting 
parties ? We ask the experienced. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LEAVING HOME. 



On Sunday evening Mrs. Lee announced to her 
family that Lucy was to leave home in the morn- 
ing. Lee was reduced to passiveness, and a long 
interval of temperance, enforced though it was, had 
caused him to revert to some of the feehngs of his 
better days. " Come to my bedside, Lucy,*' he 
said : " you are going out into the world, child ; 
you'll find it's a selfish world— everybody is for 
number one : keep open a jealous eye — don't sub- 
mit to be trampled on : I have seen enough of the 
tyranny of mankind — I have no faith in them ; 
your mother will tell you a different story : your 
mother is one of the best of women, and her own 
goodness is a kind of veil between her and the 
wickedness of the world. She puts the best face 
on every thing, but she does not seem to have 
much to say for the place you are going to : well, 
there is one consolation — you can always change 
it : if you have any thing to complain of, let us know 
it ; don't submit to imposition. Now I have given 
you all the advice I can think of : but oh, my child, 
what shall I do when you are gone ? you have al- 
ways been my pride and darhng : you do every 
thing just right for me — ^you fix my pillow easy, 
and you make my tea just sweet enough, and you 
can always make Jemmie quiet, and the girls are 
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contented when you are in the house. Oh, Lucy, 
if I could only do any thing for you ! " 

"You can, father," rephed Lucy, laying her 
cheek wet with tears to his ; " always speak kind 
to mother and poor Jemmie." 

Her father promised ; and rememhered, for the 
first time, that others were to suffer severely, as 
well as himself, from Lucy's departure. 

Jemmie, the poor little boy who was the object 
of his sister's intense love and tender care, had re- 
ceived a terrible injury when he was three years 
old from a fall from a horse, on which his father, 
in a fit of intoxication, and in spite of his mother's 
entreaties and remonstrances, had insisted on pla- 
cing him. The child's back was protruded, and his 
limbs withered, but his mind had a preternatural 
development. Lucy withdrew from her father's 
bed to prepare Jemmie's supper. He, meanwhile, 
was lying in his bsisket-craidle, his soft black eye 
following his sister, and tear after tear trickling 
down his unnaturally pale cheek. She sat down 
on her accustomed seat beside him. He took in 
silence one or two swallows, and then gently push- 
ing away the spoon, he said, " It chokes me, 
Lucy : I can't eat to-night." Lucy set away the 
cup of tea, and, putting her lips to his, whispered, 
** Don't feel so, Jemmie." 

'* How can I help it, Lucy ?" 

" Oh, we must do as mother says : look at the 
bright side, Jemmie. I shall come home every 
Sunday." 

*' Every Sunday ; and oh, how long it will seem 
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before Sunday comes ! But it is not of myself I'm 
thinking, though it does make the tears come so 
when I think you won't be here to ask for what I 
want, and always to look pleasant, and leave your 
work, and come and read to me, and sing to me 
when the other girls want to be doing something 
else, and I can't bear to trouble mother : and you 
are never tired drawing me, and I can go to sleep 
if my breast aches ever so much when you bend 
over me, and stroke, and smile, and stroke as if it 
were always pleasant to do it ; but it's not for my- 
self only, Lucy," and here he sobbed aloud ; " but 
I cannot bear to think you must go away from your 
own home, and work all day for people that will 
only pay you^ and not love you as we do." 

** Not as you do," replied Lucy, making an ef- 
fort to speak calmly ; " but I shall try to make 
them love me a little : it would be hard indeed to 
work for nothing but money ; and I do not intend 
to do so. Mother says she never saw a family yet 
where there was not some one to love, and some 
good to do besides just work : I shall try ; it's not 
very agreeable to have a hungry stomach, but a 
hungry heart must be a great deal worse : don't 
you think so, Jemmie ?" 

Jemmie smiled through his tears. ** I should 
think so, Lucy ; but I don't know any thing about 
it, for we have always plenty of the best food for 
our hearts, if we have not any thing else." 

** We must thank mother for that ; and now 
promise me, Jemmie, you'll make the best of my 
going." 
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" rU try, Lucy," replied the little fellow, with 
a quivering lip ; and Lucy proceeded with all the 
resolution she could muster to go through her usual 
occupations. Her father's evening meal was pre- 
pared with as much care as that of a more pampered 
epicure. His toast, his tea, and salt fish, must be 
exactly right to tempt the sense, blunted and dis- 
eased by gross indulgence ; and he selfishly ate, 
and groaned, and fretted, while his defrauded wife 
and girls sat by, supping on the hardest fare. 
Thanks to the sweet uses of labour and temper- 
ance, they relished it more than the sick man could 
have rehshed a Roman feast. 

** I am sure," said httle Annie Lee, setting back 
her chair, and throwing herself into Ifucy's lap, "I 
don't know what Martha and I are to do when you 
are gone." 

** Do?" replied Lucy, kissing her ; "why, Annie, 
you are to do all your work, and mine into the bar- 
gain." 

** Oh, Lucy, you know that is not what I mean ; 
but who will make Martha's paste ?" 

** I have taught her how to make it as well as I 



can. 



" Yes : but sometimes she has bad luck with it, 
and you never have bad luck ; and she can't call 
on mother, because mother has too much to do al- 
ready." 

•* No ; instead of calling on mother, I hope you 
will both always be ready to assist her." 

" But I must ask her, Lucy, to fix my work when 
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it plagues me* and to put my band on, and to do 
every thing that you do, and that I can't do/* 

" Well, do your best, girls : ti-y hard to please 
father, never, never get out of patience with poor 
little Jemmie, and always be kind to dear mother : 
be thoughtfuU girls ; don't wait till she asks you to 
do a thing, for you know mother is too apt to do 
things herself rather than to keep asking and ask- 
ing : I think, girls, it's the wiUingness we put into 
our service that sweetens it to ourselves and to 
others. You will have a great deal more to do 
when I am gone ; but I shan't be sitting with my 
hands before me, and what T earn I shall bring home 
to mother ; so, though apart, we are all working 
for home. Come, mother, let us sit down round 
Jemmie's cradle and sing our hymns ; it wont dis- 
turb you, will it, father ?" 

** No ; I don't hear you half the time when you 
• »» 
smg. 

Singing hymns with her children was Mrs. Lee's 
habitual Sunday- evening recreation; and never had 
she seen an hour so dark and disturbed that this 
exercise did not tranquillize and elevate her spirits. 
Sometimes Jemmie's thin feeble voice joined the 
rest, and he attempted now to raise it, but his tre- 
mulous tones soon died away ; and pressing Lucy's 
hand which held his, he said, " I can only join you 
in my heart, Lucy." Mr. Lee fell asleep ; and 
when the singing was finished, Mrs. Lee knelt in 
the midst of her children, and commended them to 
the care of their Father in Heaven. Most earnestly 
did she pray for her who was going forth from the 

D 
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shelter of family love into the world, that in her 
temptations she might remember Him who was 
tempted in all points as we are, and yet without 
sin ; that in her ignorance and weakness she might 
seek wisdom and strength from him who giveth 
liberally ; and that at last, however separated and 
tried on earth, they might all, parents and children, 
meet in the bosom of the Father. 

As they rose, the children kissed their mother 
and kissed one another. It is such worship as 
this, in tiie sanctuary of home, that binds in one 
** bundle of life" the parent and child, that sus- 
tains the old, and prepares the young for conflict 
and victory. " Before you go to bed, Lucy," 
said her mother, " I must give you some advice ; 
it must be general, for I cannot foresee the cir- 
cimistances in which you may be placed. You 
cannot greatly err if you will keep it in mind that 
God's eye is upon you, and if you love him su- 
premely. Remember what I have so often told 
you, that it is not the events of life — its outward 
circumstances — ^that are important, but the effect 
they have on our characters. The cloudy and the 
bright day alike soon pass away. It is our busi- 
ness to sow the seed and till the ground, and then, 
whether bright or cloudy, the harvest will come in 
due season. You will have trials, Lucy : your 
most faithfiil services may pass without praise, 
thanks, or even notice : but be patient, my child ; 
toil not for praise — do not shrink from undeserved 
blame. Be content with the sense of doing your 
duty; judge yourself honestly, and never forfeit 
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your own self-respect.. I am a little afraid you 
will fail in the manners suited to your condition. 
I have been so sure that my children respected 
me, that I have not required the outward sign. 
Keep your feelings right towards your employers, 
and then your manners cannot be very unsuitable. 
Remember the great virtue of that soft answer that 
tumeth away wrath. The heads of families have 
a great many irritating, vexing cares that you can 
know nothing of : if they are petulant and unrea- 
sonable to you, be forbearing, my child, and you 
may do them good ; at any rate, you will avoid 
doing evil yourself. Be gentle and patient, kind 
and generous, to the children of the family." 

** Grentle, patient, and kind, I can be : but how 
in the world generous ? what shall I have to give ?" 

** Your time, your strength, your ingenuity; a 
person who will sit by a child, and contrive it 
amusement for half an hour, is far more generous 
than she who goes out with a fiill purse and buys 
the same child an expensive toy. Our means of 
generosity do not depend on our riches : your ge- 
nerosity, dear Lucy, when you have forgone a 
pleasant walk of a Sunday, and sat down by poor 
little Jemmie, and made him happy for an hour, 
has often brought tears to my eyes." 

** Oh ! " said Lucy, " how I do wish Mrs. Broad- 
son had children — something that I could love !" 

" If you find you cannot love Mrs. Broadson, 
Lucy, you may find somebody to love : may be 
that good-natured Irish girl." 

D 2 
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" That will be a comfort ; and if Mrs. Broadson 
is cross, may be she will take my part." 

** Have a care, Lucy ; don't have any combina- 
tion against your employer.** 

** But, mother, you would not have me bear 
every thing?** 

" No, my child ; when there is that which you 
ought not to bear, you must change your place : 
but don*t be in haste to do this ; you will find some- 
thing disagi*eeable in every place ; permanence is 
in itself a great good, especially for a young per- 
son. You hardly need any other recommendation 
than that you have lived a long while in any decent 
family." 

*' Well, mother, I shall always come home and 
tell you all my troubles, and then do just what you 
think best.*' 

" No, Lucy ; try first to bear your troubles, and, 
by bearing, overcome them . If they are insupport- 
able, then come to me : if you are puzzled as to 
what you ought to do, come to me ; but don *t 
make mountains of molehills. One thing I charge 
you to be circumspect about ; the private circum- 
stances of a family must be more or less exposed 
to the persons employed in it, and a feeling of 
honour should restrain them from tale-bearing ; I 
am afraid there is very little of this. The time will 
come, when, as the condition of the employed in 
our country is very much elevated above what that 
of the same class is in any other country, their cha- 
racters will be so too. This relation is sometimes 
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a very happy one, when there is mutual kindness, 
and affection, and, I may say, respect — trust on 
one side, and faithfulness on the other, and grati- 
tude on both." 

" Gratitude, mother ? Do you think that I can 
make a person that pays me for my service grate- 
ful to me besides ? " 

** My dear child, if you are such a servant as I 
trust you will be, you will render services that 
money can never pay for : but you will understand 
all this better hereafter, when you have seen more 
of the world. Serve others from a sense of duty 
as you have served me from love. Remember the 
woman in Scripture of whom our Saviour said * she 
had done all that she could,* and for that reason he 
graciously accepted her small service. Ask God's 
blessing daily; that wrill be sufficient for you. 
Good night, my dear child ; to-morrow you begin." 
Lucy moved Jemmie from his basket-cradle to her 
cot, where he always slept, and fell asleep wetting 
his cheek with her tears. 



CHAPTER V. 

GOING TO SERVICE. 



£arly on Monday morning, before her father or 
the children were awake, Lucy, with her basket in 
hand, and her mother's last blessing cheerfully 
spoken, set out for Mrs. Broadson's. In fulfilment 

d3 
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of her promise to Mrs. Ardley, she called at that 
lady's house to acquaint her with her decision. 
Before she had half finished her sentence to the 
waiter who opened the door, he said, '* Ah ! I un- 
derstand : you are the girl Mrs. Ardley gave me 
the message for. She says, that as all things are 
not quite to your mother's mind here, she'll make 
your wages four dollars and a half, if you'll stop 
with us." 

" I cannot : I promised Mrs. Broadson." 

*' Oh, that's nothing ; the ladies don't half the 
time keep their promises with us, and it is pre- 
suming Uke to set out to be better than they : and 
Mrs. Ardley bid me tell you an engagement did 
not matter till you began at the place." 

** Good-morning," said Lucy, abruptly, a little 
shocked at this new exposition of moral obligation, 
and yet secretly wishing she could honestly have 
got that additional half dollar for her poor mother. 
If we knew the temptation the poor resisted, surely 
we should have more sympathy and more respect 
for them. The waiter thought Lucy a " silly 
child," but inferred, from his own experience, that 
she would ** soon learn better." 

As Lucy went up Mrs. Broadson's steps she 
passed a girl about her own age, with a shabby 
bandbox under her arm, such as the improvident 
poor usually use to contain all their goods and 
chattels. Lucy perceived the girl had been weep- 
ing, and thought that she eyed her askance ; but 
she soon forgot her in the novelty of her situation. 

Sh« was admitted by a Polish waiter, who spoke 
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but few words, and those broken English. It was 
still early ; but Mrs. Broadson, a stirring, notable 
woman, was in her breakfast-room, ready to re- 
ceive the new comer, to give her " a right start," 
as she said. 

Mrs. Broadson had been accustomed to grub- 
bing all her life : her domestic labours were now 
limited to getting the greatest possible service for 
the least possible compensation. 

" Ah ! here you are, child," was her greeting to 
Lucy ; ** I am glad you have kept your engage- 
ment — servants can't be too particular about that : 
run up to the attic — there you'll see Biddy's room : 
I told your mother you should sleep with Biddy. 
Leave your basket there, and come back to me." 

Lucy went with that, sad feeling so natural in 
exploring a strange house, and she sprang forward 
as if she had met a friend when she saw Bridget's 
face in her httle cold attic. But how strangely 
altered was that face to her ! Instead of the hearty 
kindness with which she had greeted her on Satur- 
day evening, she averted her head, and replied 
grudgingly to Lucy's cordial *' Good morning !" — 
*' Where shall I set my basket?" asked Lucy. 

" Where you can find a place : the hole is full 
enough already." 

** I will set it outside, then," said Lucy ; and, 
suppressing a sigh of disappointment, she returned 
to Mrs. Broadson. 

" You've taken a time to go up stairs, child : 
but you are a stranger yet ; you should move quick 
■ — I always do : a great deal of time i» saved by 
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quick movements. To be sure there *8 very little 
to do in my house, but then every body ought to 
keep busy — I always do : I feel, and so does Mr. 
Broadson, as if it was very extravagant to keep 
three servants just for us two, and therefore it's 
your duty, child, to be as industrious and saving 
as possible. It's a great chance to get such a place 
as you have here, where there's only two; you 
must think of that ; and you must not expect, as 
some servants do, to have every thing on your table 
that we have on ours. I don't calculate to have 
you eat butter — I don't touch it myself — (the lady 
was forbidden it by her physician) and I don't 
allow it to Jaboski ; nor tea, Lucy, nor coffee ; the 
doctors thinks them unhealthy now-a-days ; to be 
sure, Bridget has them, but then she's a woman; 
besides, as there's only two of us, we have enough 
left for her." Bridget, as Mrs. Broadson well 
knew, was sufficiently apprized of her rights not to 
suffer herself to be defrauded of them. ** I expect 
you to get up very early in the morning — I always 
do ; and when you sit down in the evening, come 
to me for some sewing: it's bad to be idle — I 
never am. Now, while Mr. Broadson and I am 
at breakfast, put the parlour in perfect order ; you 
must be very smart, for as there are only two of us, 
we soon despatch our breakfast : another thing, 
child, you should yourself eat quick — I always do. 
As soon as you have swallowed your breakfast, 
come to me for further directions." 

" Can I warm my hands before I go in that cold 
room, ma'am ?" 
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" Are you used to having your rooms warmed 
at home to work in ?'* 

" We have but one, and that always feels warms." 
•* Your work will warm them ; it's a bad habit 
to keep running to the fire — I never do.** Jaboski 
was then summoned, and made to understand that 
the cleaning materials were to be delivered over 
to Lucy. Jaboski promptly obeyed the order, 
secretly rejoicing that his labours were to be 
abridged, and little dreaming that Broadson and his 
wife, a thrifty pair, had resolved upon the econo- 
mical expedient of employing a young girl in order 
to let him ofi^ in the morning to perform a porter's 
task at the warehouse of " Broadson & Co.'* In 
this mode that safe speculation of the penny saved 
was achieved, and the show without the expense 
of a man-servant kept up, while the porter had but 
the house- servant* s wages. So far from perceiv- 
ing this was dishonest, Mrs. Broadson valued her- 
self particularly on her clever expedient. " Why,*' 
she would say to her acquaintance, " don*t you 
get German servants ? I do : get them before 
they know a word of the language, and find out 
the abominable wages and ways of our servants : 
I have had several at half-price, the best servants 
I ever had. As they can*t speak English, and are 
utter strangers in the land, they are glad to put 
up with any thing they can get in a decent family. 
It is a Uttle difficult making them understand ; but 
as there are only two of us, I and Mr. Broadson, 
we get along very well : to be sure, after a while 
they learn the language, and then they are just as 
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ungrateful as any of the rest, and will go as soon 
as thev can better themselves." 

m 

Luc\' sat down to her first meal away from home 
with Jaboski. The frugal fare allowed by Mrs. 
Broadson was certainly luxurious compared to that 
of her own home ; but the voices of mother and 
children were ringing in her ears ; Jenmiie's pen- 
sive smile seemed wanting for her, and even the 
accustomed sound of her father's chiding voice 
would have pleasantly broken the mournful silence. 
Bridget did not appear. Lucy was wondering at 
this, when she heard the summons of Mrs. Broad- 
son's bell, and hastened up stairs. " Why, what's 
the matter now.?" said Mrs. Broadson: "your 
eves are as red as ferrets'." 

Lucy was ashamed of her irresolution, and, glad 
to attribute her red eyes to that which had in part 
caused them, she said, " The kitchen smokes 
badly, ma'am." 

'* You'll get used to that, child : all kitchens 
smoke. I am glad it is not home-sickness ; it is 
too ridiculous to be home-sick for such places as 
you live in — I 'm never home-sick." 

** Neither should I be," thought Lucy, " if I had 
such a dismal home as this." Mrs. Broadson then 
proceeded to give her directions for her morning 
work ; and Lucy soon found there was no advan- 
tage in the truth of that eternal vaunt of Mrs. 
Broadson, '* there are but two of us, I and Mr. 
Broadson," for the woman employed all the mind 
she had in contriving to keep Lucy's feet and hands 
busy. As if the necessary labour of tending the 
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street-door, rubbing brasses, furniture, and knives, 
going of errands, setting table, &c., &c., were not 
enough, Mrs. Broadson must have her carpets 
swept with a short hand-brush ; and poor Lucy, 
accustomed to consider despatch the sole of busi- 
ness, spent an hour every day on her knees brush- 
ing the carpets, Mrs. Broadson the while expa- 
tiating on the great economy of cleaning carpets in 
this fashion. " There is no dust raised,*' she 
said ; " the fine parts of the carpet are not swept 
off— there is nothing worn." 

" Nothing but my clothes, ma*am," said Lucy, 
showing a hole she had worn through her thin but 
well-saved frock. 

'* That old thing ! that's nothing ; you should 
not mind wearing out old clothes, child — I never 
do." 

" I have none but old clothes, ma'am." 
" Oh, well, you'll soon earn more." 
" But my earnings," thought Lucy, ** must go 
to something more important than buying me 
clothes." Lucy, however, was strong and indus- 
trious, and accustomed to constant labour ; Mrs. 
Broadson' s incessant demands would not have ex- 
hausted her patience ; she could even smile when 
bid to open the windows of the spare room, and 
dust it, and shut them up again, and rub over 
with the soft brush the silver that was rubbed 
yesterday, knowing that the same process would 
be to go over to-morrow, the silver meanwhile 
remaining in "inglorious rest" upon the pantry 
shelf. But when Sunday came, then came a hard 
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trial to Lucy : she had looked forward to it as the 
jubilee — the day when she was to go out free. 

*' What time to-day can I be spared to go home, 
Mrs. Broadson ?'* she asked. 

" La, child, you speak as if your going home 
was a matter of course : your mother made no sti- 
pulation about that." 

" We thought everybody had a part of Sun- 
day.'* 

" Oh, no ; you are greatly mistaken. Bridget 
has every Sunday afternoon ; I allow her great 
privileges." (As may be imagined, Bridget had 
stipulated for her ** privileges.") " Every other 
Sunday she has the whole day : to-day I expect 
you to cook the dinner — I can't possibly spare 
you." 

" But if I get the dinner cooked, and every thing 
done, can't I just go and see how they all are, and 
Jemmie." 

" Jemmie ? who is he ?" 

** Jemmie ! — Jemmie is the youngest." 

** Not to-day, child ; we had best begin as we 
are going on. Mr. Broadson and I always go to 
church all day — ^that we consider duty. Go to 
your work, child," continued Mrs. Broadson, see- 
ing Lucy stand as if the question were not settled ; 
'* next Sunday will soon be here." 

** Soon it may be to you, Mrs. Broadson ; but it 
wont be soon to Jemmie, lying all the time in his 
basket-cradle, with nothing to think of but when I 
am coming. I promised him, Mrs. Broadson, and 
I tntist go—-" 
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** You can't go, and there's an end on't." 

The thought of Jemmie nerved Lucy's resolu- 
tion, and she answered modestly but firmly, " I 
must go, if I never return." 

** I suppose you know the consequences of going 
and not returning, child. I never pay any wages 
to anybody that leaves me within the month." 

" What shall I do? what ought I to do?" 
thought Lucy ; " mother must have the money to 
pay her rent: I can live without seeing them; 
but Jemmie ! but mother ! " " Oh, Mrs. Broad- 
son," she burst forth, " let me go, please ; Jem- 
mie will be looking at the door, and listening till I 
come." 

** He must take it out in hstening, child ; I must 
begin as I mean to go on — I always do : so just 
go to your work, and think no more about it." 

How easy to give the command ! how impossible 
to obey it ! Lucy did go to her work, but her 
thoughts went home. Bitterly did she regret hav- 
ing given a promise to Jemmie that she could not 
perform without violating a paramount duty to her 
mother : that duty, after a httle reflection, she re- 
solved to fulfil ; still she hankered after her Httle 
dependant Jemmie, and tear followed tear as her 
imagination presented the struggle of expectation 
and* disappointment on his loved countenance. 

Bridget observed her emotion : she rarely spoke 
to her, — seldom even looked at her ; but now she 
said, " What frets ye, child ?" 

It was kindly spoken, and Lucy poured out her 
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griefs. " If that's all," said Bridget, "I'll mind 
the house while you run home after dinner." 

" But Mrs. Broadson has forbidden me." 

" And wont she be at church, and none the 
wiser r 

" I had rather not go so, Biddy ; but if you will 
be just so good as to let me speak to her " 

** Take your own way, child — it's all one to me." 

Mrs. Broadson acceded to her petition. Bridget's 
name was a potent one. She well knew the cause 
of Bridget's late sulkiness. She felt the import- 
ance of propitiating her ; and, eager to profit by 
the first symptom of returning good-humour, she 
said, ** Oh, yes, if Biddy is willing, you can change 
days with her ; but remember, next Sunday I must 
hear no dinging about this home business." 

The " run " home that Bridget had profilered, 
Lucy knew was no equivalent for the next Sun- 
day's half day ; but further negotiation was out of 
the question, and the poor child, like the weaker 
party in all treaties, took what she could get. The 
first free moment found her on her way home, and 
soon after, for she went quick ** as the thoughts of 
love," she was kneeling by Jemmie, with her arms 
round his neck, and replying to his " Oh, Lucy ! 
I was afraid you never, tiever would come," " I 
was afraid so too; and I find, Jemmie, I can't 
come home every Sunday." 

** Then I shall grow old before I see you, Lucy ; 
it seems a year since last Monday morning." 

Lucy used her best rhetoric to make Jemmie 
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acquiesce in her prolonged absence. It was but 
a forced submission to the inevitable. 

" I know you would come if you could, Lucy, 
and that seems hardest of all.*' 

" That's true !" exclaimed the father : " it is a 
shame to make you a slave to people's whims ; but 
I told you how it would be beforehand." 

" We can never, in any situation, my dear 
Lucy," said her mother, "be independent of others : 
but as you have only five minutes, tell us how you 
get on." Lucy had resolved not to distress her 
mother with any complaints, and her answer was 
guarded and rather unsatisfactory. Poor Mrs. Lee 
guessed the meaning of this reserve ; but, hoping 
for a favourable reply to one question, she said, " I 
am sure, Lucy, you find that Biddy a pleasant wo- 
man to Hve with ?" 

" Mother, that is the one thing I wanted to speak 
with you about. I know Biddy is good — she is so 
very kind to Judy Phealan, an orphan girl that 
comes there ; she 's good, too, to Jaboski ; and to- 
day she was very obHging to me : but ever since I 
went there she has had something against me ; 
she does not speak to me if she can help it. It is 
not natural for an Irish person, you know, mo- 
ther — ^they are so warm-hearted : what can be the 
reason?" 

" I can't guess — some foohsh superstition, per- 
haps. But persevere, my child; good will cer- 
tainly, in the long run, overcome evil." 

** I will try my best, mother. I must go now. 
Good bye, Jemmie. If you only feel a* much 

b2 
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better as I do for just this little visit, you'll kiss 
me and not shed one tear. Good bye, father. I 
hope, mother, you wont look quite so pale when 
I come home next time. Give my love to the 
girls when they come from Sunday-school :" and 
away she ran, without shedding a tear — ^tiU she 
was out of sight. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MORE RULES THAN RIGHT. 

Judy Phbalan was with Bridget when Lucy re- 
turned. Bridget's countenance was lowering. 
** YouVe been in mighty haste ! " she said. 

" I was afraid Mrs. Broadson would be at home, 
and wanting something ; and I did not wish you 
to have the trouble of my work, Biddy." 

" I don't care how soon I have it all ; but you 
are sure to keep on the blind side of Mrs. Broad- 
son." 

** Indeed! *' said Lucy; '* I did not know she had 
a blind side, Biddy." 

With all Lucy's fidehty she had never extracted 
from her hard-bound mistress one approving word ; 
it being one of that lady's golden " rules,** not to 
praise servants, lest they should take advantage of 
it. 

Nearly two weeks passed without any record- 
able event in the hfe of our humble heroine, but 
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they were not profitless. The Father of all leads 
his faithful children by no barren way. For them 
there are gleanings in the most steril fields. Lucy, 
while serving others, was educating herself. Be- 
sides the daily exercise of difficult virtues, she was 
increasing her value by learning to perform do- 
mestic offices well. Mrs. Broadson had not given 
her life and her soul to house- afikirs without ex- 
ceUing, and Lucy learned in her novitiate the most 
thorough mode of dusting, how most accurately to 
make a bed, the best way of cleaning plate, and 
that heavy duty of our winters, polishing brasses. 

"Mother was mistaken about one thing," thought 
she, as day after day passed without her pains- 
taking winning one compensating smile. *' I shall 
never make friends here." Lucy despaired too 
soon. 

Mrs. Broadson's spouse had some infirmities 
that were particularly annoying to her. He had an 
inveterate habit of dropping his handkerchief, mis- 
placing the newspaper, mislaying his spectacles, 
and leaving his snuff-box on the mantelpiece. 
These misdeeds called forth strictures from his 
lady, that, in their irritating effect, were much like 
a smoky chimney, or a shower of hail in the face. 
** How strange, Mr. Broadson ! " she would ex- 
claim ; ** why can't you just tuck the newspaper 
under these books — I always do. There ! you've 
set down your box in the old place : if there's any 
thing that tries me, its living in such a litter — its 
so unnecessary when there are only two of us ! " 

Now our friend Lucy had an imcommon portion 
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of that sixth sense, which enahles a person to see, 
hear, and feel for others, called in polite life tact ; 
and by rectifying these little blunders of Broadson, 
slipping the newspaper into the right place, picking 
up the handkerchief before the argus' eye had fallen 
on it, &c., &c., she had, though he was rather oys- 
ter-Uke in the selfish independence of his existence, 
begun to ehcit sparks of gratitude, which appeared 
in a '* bless me ! " and then, as his sensibilities were 
roused by a sense of the pattering escaped, a "thank 
you, child ! " "an attentive little girl ! *' and finally, 
when one evening, as he heard his wife's quick step 
approaching through the entry, he shoved a lamp 
ofi^ the table, which Lucy dexterously caught be- 
fore a drop of oil had touched the Brussels carpet, 
he actually thrust his hand into his pocket with the 
intention of bestowing a half dollar, as the reward 
of his signal preservation, when he was prevented 
either by the too sudden entrance of Mrs. Broad- 
son, or the recollection of one of her economical 
** rules/* that " it was never best to give presents, 
to servants — it always led to expectations ! " 

When the tea apparatus and Lucy had disap- 
peared, some secret thought of his sudden deliver- 
ance prompted him to ask his spouse what wages 
she gave that little girl. 

" Three dollars and a half, my dear : high, con- 
sidering her years, and considering there are only 
two of us." 

** "Why no, my love, I don't think it is extra- 
vagant, considering she makes out to do all Ja- 
boski's work, and a good deal besides ; indeed, I 
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was blinking, as you ' make it a rule* not to give 
presents, that perhaps we could afford, now Ja- 
boski's wages are saved, to give her four dollars 
a-month.*' 

'* My dear ! are you raving ? You know I make 
it a rule never to raise wages. You would directly 
give them the idea we set a great value on their 
services." 

"So it would, my love — you are right," replied 
the acquiescing husband, his natural sense of jus- 
tice soon lost in his habitual subjection to the strong 
current of his wife's superior selfishness. 

The next day, when Mr. Broadson came home 
to dinner, after two or three extra pinches of snuff, 
and a-hems and ha- as, he announced to his wife 
that Jaboski had given him warning he should leave 
him when his month was up. 

** Leave you ! why, what an ungrateful wretch ! 
What reason does he give }*' 

** Oh ! he says he must get porter's wages for 
porter's work." 

" What impertinence ! but 'tis astonishing how 
soon they all learn it here. Somebody has been 
talking to him. I thought it was a risk to let him 
out of the house." 

" Yes, that was a mistake. As soon as they 
learn English, their working for half price is all 
over *. He made out to tell me that the major of 

• A Polish exile once told me that a lady concluded 
an excessive commendation of one of his coimtrymen, 
who served her in the capacity of waiter, by saying with 
the utmost naivete, " I assure you I could not get an 
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the regiment he served in in Poland was in the 
city, and sick and poor, and it was for him he 
wanted to earn more money/' 

" Foolish fellow ! I wonder what good money 
does them ! Well, Til look out for another ; you 
know I have never failed yet, my dear. But I 
think I never was so plagued as now. Bridget has 
not been the same since Lucy came here." 

" What does that mean } '* 

** Why, Bridget has got a kind of a cousin, you 
know, (the Irish are all cousins,) one Judy Phea- 
lan, that she has been wild to get here, and I had 
told her she might come, when Lucy appHed. I 
liked Lucy's looks and her mother's, and those 
Irish are so sluttish and hard to teach, and Lucy 
was in a desperate hurry to get a place, and t'other 
one I could have any time, and so I concluded to 
take Lucy, and Bridget has really set up about it : 
but I expect she'll come to ; if she don't, I must 
take Judy, for I can't part with Bridget." 

" I should think it would be easier supplying 
Bridget's place than Lucy's." 

" My dear ! give me leave to say you know 
nothing about it." 

" That is not your fault, my love ; for I seldom 
hear you talk about any thing else." 

The Saturday night preceding Lucy's third Sun- 
day at service, and the day of her promised pe- 
riodical visit home, arrived. Judy stole in about 

American as good for double the wages I pay him ! " 
We may set down disagreeable tniths, but no fiction. 
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tea-fime, as was her custom, and Lucy was the first 
to observe and remark that she did not look well. 
To Bridget's eager inquiries she answered that she 
had had a sore throat, and chills and burning heats 
all day, and the people were out, and nobody to go 
for a di'op of water. 

** And ye'll get your death in that cold garret, 
ye will, Judy ; I'll have no more of it," said 
Bridget, bursting into tears, and taking Judy on 
her lap. 

*' Something must be done to-night," said Lucy, 
more in the habit of remedying an evil than crying 
over it. 

"Ye need not teU me that!" replied Bridget; 
and, wiping away her tears, and swallowing her sobs, 
she went up stairs and electrified her mistress with 
the information that she must look out for another 
in her place, as she " would not live in the king's 
palace to be queen of it, if she could not have Judy 
to be with her ; the lone thing, that had nobody in 
the wide world to care for her but her !" Though 
Mrs. Broadson was resolved upon the sacrifice of 
Lucy rather than part with Bridget, yet it being 
one of her golden " rules" ** never to let servants 
feel that they have the upper hand," she carefully 
avoided sudden concession, and merely said, " Per- 
haps I can make it an object for you to stay ; at any 
rate, don't look out for a place till next week." 

" I've something else to do," thought poor 
Bridget, as she hastened back to the sick child, 
** and what in the world am I to do with her ?" She 
met Lucy at the kitchen door, who, shutting it so 
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as not to be overheard, said, in her most gentle 
voice, ** I think you did not understand me, Bridget, 
when I said * something must be done to-night ; ' I 
meant Judy could not go out of the house, for it's 
a cold storm, and she's getting worse every minute. 
Now, if you will put her into your bed, I can sit up 
in the kitchen, and I can keep her drink warm and 
bring it up to you. If we can get her in a perspira- 
tion, she will be better directly : that's always 
mother's way with a sudden cold." 

"But," said Bridget, in a softened voice, "you 
can't sit up all night, and you such a childer ! " 

" Oh, yes, I've often done it with our Jemmie, 
and not felt it ; and," she continued, encouraged 
by Bridget's softened manner, •' I'll go first of all 
to Mrs. Broadson, and ask for some liniment for 
Judy's throat." 

'* Bless your kind heart ! stop a bit ; she'll be 
after sending her home. First we'll just get her 
snug in the bed, and then my old lady must make 
the best of it." 

This mode of proceeding was not according to 
Lucy's code, which prescribed to her to act openly : 
but this was Bridget's affair, and she quietly followed 
her with the lamp while she carried Judy to the 
attic. ** Now, Lucy, honey," said Bridget, " keep 
a dumb tongue, and take this shilling, and fetch the 
liny-stuff from the * potecaries.' It will be soon 
enough to be after teUing her when we can't help 
it." 

** But if the bell should ring, and we both out of 
the kitchen ? " 
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" You're not such a natural, Lucy, you can't give 
a rason when it's wanted ? " 

" But I must give the right one, Biddy." Bridget 
was too much absorbed in Judy, and too grateful 
for Lucy's services, to be offended by the implica- 
tion of Lucy's reply, and she had quite forgotten it 
when Lucy returned, sooner than she expected, with 
the liniment, and a bag of warmed sand, which 
" mother said (and truly) was the best thing in the 
world to lay to cold feet." 

" Ah ! how should ye know every thing, and ye 
such a childer ? " 

"It's having our Jemmie always sick, and mother 
to teach me." 

" Och, poor Judy ! All her mother did for her 
was to bring her into this miserable world, poor 
darlint! God help her! But hark! there's the bell ! " 

" And what is all this pattering up and down 
stairs for ? " asked Mrs. Broadson, who had an ubi- 
quitous pair of ears. Lucy explained. " And who 
proposed putting that sick child to bed in my house, 
and no leave asked ?" 

'* I did, ma'am ; she was too sick to go out such 
a night, and I did not think you would have any 
objection to my giving up my place to her." 

" She was not too sick to come out, if she was 
to go out. In future, remember, I make it a rule 
never to take a sick person into my house — it's 
very dangerous — ^we might get our deaths — and 
there are only two of us. Well, I trust Bridget 
will send her off before breakfast. Don't tell her I 
know any thing about it," 
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** If she asks me, ma'am ?** 

'* Nonsense! she wont; but if she does you 
can turn it off without teUing a He." 

" I don't wonder," thought Lucy, " mother gave 
me so many, many charges about being steadfast in 
the truth. Who could have thought that a lady as 
old as Mrs. Broadson could have as good as told 
such a child as I am to he ? But I guess I shall 
find there's not many like mother, who thinks every- 
body ought to try to make everybody else as good, 
as well as as happy, as they can." 

Lucy's evening was a busy one. One of Mrs. 
Broadson' s rules being, that "whatever was left 
undone, the work must be done." All human con- 
cerns were by this lady divided into two parts ; the 
work was the kernel, the remainder the sheU. 
Fortunately for Lucy, work was no evil to her, as 
appeared by her answer to Jaboski, when he said, 
in the course of the evening, ** You too much work 
for one so little girl." She replied, " Oh, no, Ja- 
boski, work keeps off bad feelings ; when I am so 
busy, I can't think of mother and Jemmie." 

** Ah ! the same with me, Lucy ; when I too 
much work, I not think of mine poor country peo- 
ple.' ' With what blessings has a beneficent Provi- 
dence begirt labour; with health and appetite, 
sweet sleep, and peace of mind ! 

When her last task was done, Lucy crept softly 
up stairs. Bridget was sleeping soundly, and Judy 
too was asleep, but her cheek was of a scarlet die, 
and her breathing so oppressed, that Lucy, after 
another hour's watch, repeated her visit to the 
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attic. She found Bridget just waked from her 
sound sleep by Judy's suffocating cough, and terri- 
fied out of her wits. The poor child thought herself 
dying ; her terror increased her oppression, and she 
clung round Bridget's neck with the grasp of a 
drowning person. " Lord Almighty help us !" ex- 
claimed Bridget, ** she's the last of all my people, 
and she's going ! Och, Lucy, could you be after 
going for the priest this stormy night, and the Al- 
mighty's blessing on you.^" While Bridget was 
uttering .these ejaculations and entreaties, Lucy 
was wrapping a cloak round Judy. *' We must 
first take her to the kitchen, and put her in a warm 
bath ; the water, and the tub, and all is ready — I 
knew she'd want it ; and then, Biddy, you can run 
for the doctor that Hves up the street. We'll get 
the priest, if wanted, to-morrow ; I've seen Jemmie 
as bad as this, and quite easy before morning." 

•* Ye're the Almighty's own comfort to me," re- 
plied Bridget, her energies rekindling with the Ught 
of hope ; ** and if she wins through, poor lamb, I'll 
down on my knees to you for all my ungrateful 
thoughts." This was said while she was hurrying 
down stairs with her precious burden in her arms, 
regardless of the danger of offending the mistress 
of the house, who, roused from her cat-sleep by the 
unwonted noise, surlily called to know *' what all 
the racket meant." Lucy stopped and respect- 
fully explained. '* La, it's only a cold," repUed Mrs, 
Broadson; "the Irish are always scared out of 
their wits : it's hard we can't be allowed to sleep 
when there's only two of us ! " and she closed the 

F 
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door, thinking it was no further her concern than as 
it invaded her comfort. 

Judy was immersed in the bath, and the physi- 
cian called ; and his prescriptions harmonizing with 
the restoratives Lucy had advised, Judy was speed- 
ily relieved. " Bless the sweet eyes of ye, Lucy ! " 
said Bridget : "you it was that saved her to me, and 
I it was that wronged ye ; but true as the word 
stands in the Holy Bible, I thought that, as St. Paul 
says, I had the right of it. But ye will be after for- 
giving me when ye know all the bad luck that's 
broken my heart. We were but five of us in Ire- 
land, and that was before Mike, Grod rest his soul, 
was kiUed fighting with the rebellion ruffian about 
the cow that kept poor Judy's breath in her ; for 
her mother's husband, that was to be, was taken 
off for a soldier, and so she fretted herself to death, 
for that it was, and not homing the baby that 
killed her ; and then the old gentleman — my father 
that was — ^was took off to the Limerick jail for 
Mike's business, and the boys got him out, and hid 
him in the rocks up the country, and there of hard- 
ship, and starvation, and fretting, and the like, he 
died. My own father it was, Lucy, and he that 
had a kind word for even the dog at his door ; and 
then my mother — ah ! her heart was always bend- 
ing-like, not breaking — ^went to live with her sister's 
son's wife, and Judy with her, and I came off to 
America to earn money to fetch them over. Here 
I thought it was but asking service, and getting it, 
and pay for it ! The first lady I went to, she asked 
me, * Did I understand the work in a gentleman's 
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family ? ' and I said, * Troth and I did not, but I 
was asy tached ; ' but she'd not take the trouble of 
taching a raw hand, and so to the next I just rub- 
bed down the truth a bit, and said, sure there was 
some things I did not quite understand ; she asked 
me would I take lower wages till I learned ; upon 
no account, I told her, for the learning was the 
sevarest of all ; so she laughed and took me, and 
a happy time I should have had there, but the lady 
found fault with my dress not being smart Hke the 
others. And would I be after buying clothes, and 
my mother and Judy starving-like, and every month 
a year to me till they came ? But I kept my ra- 
sons to myself, and got another place, where work 
was light, plenty of every thing spent and wasted, 
and the lady riding all the day, and out all the even- 
ing ; but in three months they failed, so that place 
was gone ; but they paid me handsomely, good 
luck to them ! Then I went to another great house, 
where I did my best, for my wages were high, and 
paid when I asked for them ; but the lady was al- 
ways finding fault with my * Irish ways,' as she 
called them ; and what ways would she have of me, 
I asked her, that was bom and bred, and passed all 
my happy life in Ireland, save ten miserable months 
and six days in America, with ladies that could find 
Fault with my Irish ways and never tached me bet- 
ter ? So she called me * partinent,* and I looked out 
ibr another place. This time my luck changed. 
It was to Mr^. Tilson's I went — the Almighty bless 
her ! It was but middling wages I got there, and 
plenty of work, for I was the only one they kept, and 

f2 
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he but a book-keeper, and she a dilicate woman with 
plenty of small children. But then she laid out the 
work complately for me, and gave a lift herself when 
it was heavy, and was always taking thought for 
ioae, and asking when I heard from mother and Judy. 
When a letter came to me there was a rejoicing 
from the very top to the very least little one in the 
family. Mr. Tilson would say, ' So youVe good 
news, Biddy!' and then Mrs. Tilson — ^bless her 
sweet voice — ' You've good news Biddy ! ' and 
Harry Tilson, their oldest — ^a.bright lad he was, — 
' You've good news, Biddy ! ' and so they handed 
it down to little Archy, who could just Hsp it out, 
" You've dood news Biddy !' Och, they were just 
like the angels in heaven ; where there was joy with 
one, there was joy with all. Every thing I know I 
learned there ; Mrs. Tilson was always telling me 
there is a right and a wrong way to every thing, 
Biddy, and she showed me the right way to do this, 
and teached me the right way to do t'other. Ah ! 
if the ladies were the like of her, half the trouble 
with their people would be over, and t'other half 
would not be to spake of. And when the bitter 
news of my mother's death came, she cried with 
me, and they all cried, from the top of the house 
down to Archy ; sure, Lucy, it lightens the heart to 
have others fret with you." 

" Oh, Biddy, how could you leave such people ? " 

" Sure and they left me, Lucy. It was a burning 

day in August when Mr. Tilson fell in a fit ; the 

doctors said it all came from writing too constant, 

»o they moved oflF into the country. I would have 
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gone with them, but there was poor Judy yet to be 
got over. Mrs. Tilson recommended me here. I 
told her, was it the work I cared for, so I was sure 
of being well paid ; she said I would get plenty of 
work, and she would see I was well paid, and she 
it was herself that made the bargain for me ; but 
sure, Lucy, I would rather live with the Tilsons for 
the salt to my gruel, than with this woman for the 
best wages in New York. But when you have a 
rason for it, Lucy, you can do and bear till you die. 
At last th« money went, and Judy came, and sure I 
was as plased as if all Ireland had been in my arms ; 
and it was all to me, — my poor father, and mother, 
and Mike, and my sister, that was the last and least 
of us all, lying low, and her husband, that was to 
be, gone — ^the Lord knows where ! Sure I have 
wronged you, Lucy, and sorry am I for that same ; 
but was not it natural-hke I should want Judy to 
snug down under my wing. I did not let on to Mrs. 
Broadson she was my own dear sister's child, for 
the ladies are liot fond of getting near kin together, 
lest they should favour one another, bad luck to 
them that would keep all God's blessings to them- 
selves ! I said she was my cousin ; and is not she } 
and a dale more ? and Mrs. Broadson engaged with 
her, and the steps were scarce cold from her feet 
when you came with your mother. You know the 
rest ; but may be you don't know that, when poor 
Judy came that morning with her bits of things, 
Jaboski had orders to send her away without calling, 
me : and when you came, my breast was all on 
lire, and so it kept burning ; for Judv was fretting 
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and I looking for a place for the two, and could 
find none, and you every night lying warm at my 
side, when poor little Judy, the last of all the Phea- 
lans, was sleeping alone quite in a cold garret." 

" I don't wonder at your feelings, Biddy; I should 
have felt just so if any one had come between me and 
our Jemmie. But you should have spoken out, 
Biddy. Mother says the simple truth spoken saves 
many a heartburn." 

** Sure that's just the truth of it : you have tached 
me a good lesson : it's asy laming of them that's 
good to us ! It was in a pet that I was when I gave 
Mrs. Broadson warning, but I'll find a place for 
Judy and me ; now that I am rid of the bad blood, 
it afl seems quite asy." 

But not to poor Lucy did it all seem quite so 
** asy." Her nice sense of right bade her relin- 
quish her place in Judy's favour. Bridget's wants 
it was not easy to supply. Lucy was sure of pro- 
curing some place ; and though she dreaded the 
horrid business of going again in search of one, 
she did not hesitate ; but, without consulting Brid- 
get, who, in the flood-tide of her gratitude would 
be sure to oppose her intentions, she hastened to the 
breakfast-room . 

"The breakfast things are waiting for you child," 
said Mrs. Broadson ; " you must not give the day, 
as well as the night, to that sick child." When, 
after a host of directions to Lucy as to the petty 
domestic duties of the day, she stopped to take 
breath, Lucy said, *' I believe, Mrs. Broadson, you 
had engaged Judy before I came }** 
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" Well— what of that ?" 

** I would rather not keep a place that another 
has a better right to." 

" It is your choice to go, is it ?'* 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" But we choose to keep you," interposed Mr. 
Broadson. 

** My dear ! my dear ! " exclaimed his wife, " al- 
low me to settle this — it's your rule that I should 
see to the servants. Lucy, you know the conse- 
quence of going before your month is up ?" 
. "I hoped, ma'am, as Judy is not well, and there 
is but one week of my month, you would be willing 
to let me stay till my month is up." 

** Oh, no. It's your own choice to give up the 
place : I did not ask you, remember : if you choose 
to go, you must go now ; I make it a rule never to 
have my kitchen cluttered up with folks." Lucy, 
unused as she was to maintain her rights, was now 
nerved by a strong motive, and she ventured to say 
that she thought, imder the circumstances, she was 
entitled to her wages, ** We mAst go according to 
rule, child," rephed Mrs. Broadson; "I can't spend 
any more time talking : I must dress for church : 
I never talk about business on the Sabbath. Re- 
member what I said to you about the apples, and 
nuts, and dusting the glasses, &c." 

Mr. Broadson looked after his wife, and listened 
till her last footstep died away, and then he took 
out his purse, and paid Lucy, to a fraction, the 
money due for her three weeks' service. He was 
an honest, though not a generous man ; and as he 
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put the money into her hand, he sedd, " You have 
a right to it, Lucy." 

'* I believe I have, sir," rephed Lucy, with true 
dignity ; ** but, for all that, I thank you, and so will 
mother, and so will our Jemmie." And the tears, 
before restrained, now gushed forth, and, like dew 
from heaven, brought forth fruit. ** Here, take this 
dollar," said Broadson, for once indulging in the 
luxury of a spontaneous kindness, ** and buy some- 
thing for our Jemmie ; but mind, say nothing to 
Mrs. Broadson about this or the jpay either." 

** No, sir ; but I wish you would tell her your- 
self." 

" For what, in the name of wonder ?" 
" May be she w(5uld do right herself next time." 
*' Ah," muttered Broadson between his teeth, 
and smothering a laugh, "it's hard teaching an 
old dog new tricks." 

Mrs, Broadson would not have changed Lucy 
for Judy if she could have helped it ; but, after 
Bridget's warning, she was aware that was the 
only alternative if she would retain Bridget ; and 
Bridget was too profitable a person to lose. An 
actual fraud like that by which Mrs. Broadson 
would have deprived Lucy of her earnings is, we 
are sure, not common in domestic diplomacy. But 
where such power by common law exists, abuses 
will prevail more or less. We have on the best 
authority one instance much worse than that which 
has been selected to illustrate the evil. A certain 
lady in this city was in the habit of picking a quar- 
rel with her servants within the first month, in 
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order to force them (to use the phrase of our East- 
em friends) " to take up their connexions," and 
thereby avail herself of the common law, which ex- 
empted her from paying them. The servants sub- 
mitted, because submission was easier than redress. 
Our servants are, for the most part, strangers in 
the land ; they have jno powerful friends to inter- 
pose for them, and the aid of the law is expensive 
and uncertain. But the worst of these abuses is 
their demoralizing effect upon the weaker and 
more ignorant party. 

Bridget, when she had recovered from her asto- 
nishment that such a ** childer" should so soon 
decide and arrange her affairs, poured out the gra- 
titude of her affectionate heart. *' It's me and 
Judy," she said, ** will love you, Lucy, to the day 
of our death, the same as if ye*d been born one of 
our own people. The Lord Almighty bless ye, 
child, and give ye a better mistress to mind after 
than this same ! Judy and I wiU be after finding 
another place, for I'll serve no longer than I can 
help one that's no more heart than a hoUow po- 
tato. The Lord above go with you, my dear!" 
And blessed and kissed by both Bridget and Judy, 
Lucy set her face homeward, thinking as she went, 
'* WeU, mother was right — ^we can, if we try hard, 
overcome evil with good, and we can get people to 
love us if we make the most of our opportunities. " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TO CURE, OR TO ENDURE } THAT IS THE 

QUESTION. 

" Rise up, ye women that are at ease ; hear my voice, 
ye careless daughters; give ear unto my speech !" — 
Isaiah xxxii, 9. 

Surely the time wiU come in this country, where 
the elements of general prosperity have not been 
destroyed by the foolish combinations and wicked 
monopolies of men, when the poor will have less 
need of the passive virtues, and be sure of a field 
and certain harvest for the active ones ; when no 
father, like poor Lee, will, by intemperance or any 
other vice — for all vice is more or less destructive 
— ^prostrate his family in the dust ; when physical, 
intellectual, and moral education ydU have raised 
the level of our race, and brought it to as near an 
approximation to equality of condition as it is ca- 
pable of in its present state of existence. One im- 
portant step to this happy result is in the power of 
every mistress of a family. She must first enter 
into the sentiment which was so weU expressed by 
Lord Chesterfield, who, in his last will, in making 
some bequests to his servants, calls them his " un- 
fortunate friends, his inferiors in nothing but posi- 
tion."* When she realizes this, she will make an 

♦ An instance of almost unparalleled magnanimity 
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effort to raise the character of domestic labourers 
to the position they occupy in a new order of things, 
and the new relations they sustain among us. 

Lucy was received at home with an outbreak of 
joy that was not calmed till it was found her ser- 
vice was not ended, but only to be transferred to 
another place : and, as Mrs. Lee could not afford 
to loose a day's earnings, it was decided that Lucy 
should the next morning apply to Mrs. Ardley, 
who might possibly still want her. Mrs. Lee's 
objections to the place were overruled by her press- 
ing necessities. Early on Monday morning Lucy 
again set forth, and was most cordially received 
by Mrs. Ardley. " You have come just in time, 
my little girl," she said ; " I have had two in your 
place ; the one went away because the work was 
too hard! Only six servants in the house, and 
nothing but odds and ends to do ! But she was a 
lazy Uttle mortal. The other went — I don't know 
for what — ^some bagatelle. She and the cook quar- 

in the discharge of a duty to one of these " inferiors in 
position," occurred here at the time of the horrid ship- 
wreck of the " Bristol." A Mr. Donelly, his wife, and 
children, were among the passengers. The small boat 
was putting off ^'om the ship with a bare possibility 
that it might return. Mr. Donelly's wife, children, and 
other relatives were in it. There was still one unoccu- 
pied place ; this he insisted on giving to his nursery- 
maid, saying, " this girl has left her home in my service 
and protection." She was saved. The boat never re- 
turned to the ship. Did not Mr. Donelly do more for 
the cause of virtue by this last act of his existence than 
many men achieve in a lifetime ? 
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relied, I believe : cooks are apt to be cross, you 
know ; but you must not mind that : I shut my 
eyes to their faults if they will only cook my din- 
ner well. Do what she tells you, and don't run to 
me with complaints. If my servants will get into 
hot water, I beg I may not be scalded with it. I 
wish you to be civil and obliging to every body. 
The waiter may impose a Uttle now and then — ^he 
will shirk sometimes ; but he is so good I let him 
do as he pleases. Try and please Sophy — she is 
very good, though a Uttle old-maidish ; but I never 
cross her. Mind your p*s and q*s with the wet-nurse 
— every body must with a wet-nurse. Always be 
ready to nm an errand for Mary Mintum — she 
hates to move off her chair. And always do what 
Becky tells you — ^what she wants done miLst be 
done. Be ready to do any little matter for the 
children, and try to please every body. There's no 
hard work, you see — only odds and ends.** Lucy 
had not experience enough to know that to work a 
little in every body*s field is much harder than to 
bring to perfection a corner of one. Mrs. Ardley's 
kindly manner pleased her. ** So different,** she 
thought, ** from crabbed Mrs. Broadson ! so soci- 
able ! " Mrs. Ardley's sociabihty was something 
like a brimful cup, always running over upon what 
chanced to be near her ; however, to do her justice, 
she was very kindly disposed, though from the 
want of judgment and reflection her benevolence, 
like waste steam, was lost in noisy and useless 
effusions. Mrs. Ardley was the wife of a rich mer- 
chant. She had always lived in affluence. As far 
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as she had thought about the matter, she believed 
this was the station Providence had allotted her ; 
and she fancied also that there was a certain class 
bom to understand and perform domestic service, 
while she and all in her category were to enjoy its 
results. She knew no more of that science which 
every woman should study, — domestic economy, — 
than the Queen of France knew of pohtical economy, 
when, being told her people were clamorous for 
bread, she asked, " Why, if there was no bread, did 
they not give them cake ?** Mrs. Ardley believed, 
in the honesty of her heart, that when she had hired 
plenty of servants, paid punctually the highest 
wages, bestowed handsome presents, fed them not 
only bountifully, but luxuriously, and never scolded, 
she had performed the whole active and passive 
duty of a mistress. In common with many others, 
she imputed the jars and break-downs of her do- 
mestic machinery to the imperfect mechanism of 
our society. " Every body had trouble with their 
servants ; of course she must expect it,** was the 
general balm she applied to her domestic wounds. 

Lucy one morning was summoned to bring the 
baby down to show to some visiters ; and the little 
thing being charmed with the furs, feathers, and 
flowers that decorated the gay guests, Lucy was 
bidden to remain in the drawing-room, and re- 
tiring to the window, she heard, not inattentively, 
the following conversation. 

" Do you keep the nursery-maid you brought 
with you from Paris, Mrs. Kartell ?** 

'* Dear ! yes. I would not part with her on any 

o 
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account. She speaks such pure Parisian French. 
My next baby, I am resolved, shan't get the bad 
habits of my other children — it shall speak French 
first, and French always. I am very fortunate just 
now ; I have a French cook, and a jewel of a French 
waiter." 

** But do not your other sei^vants quarrel with 
them ?" asked Mrs. Ardley ; ** I had a French cook 
once, and they made a perfect inferno below stairs.'* 

** Oh, n'importe !" replied Mrs. Kartell, shrug- 
ging her shoulders ; ** what signifies an inferno 
below, if you are in heaven above, as I truly am 
with French cooking and waiting." 

** I am in a higher heaven than any of you," said 
a Mrs. Stedman ; " since I went to board, I live 
in perfect luxury — nothing in the world to do but 
get up and enjoy myself." 

'* Oh, as to that," replied Mrs. Ardley, *' I 
never trouble myself about my domestic concerns ; 
what can't be cured must be endured, you know." 

" But can you teach your husband your philo- 
sophy } Does he not fret when he happens to find 
you out when he comes home to dinner, and the 
dinner not readv ?" 

" Never, dear Mrs. Stedman, My husband is 
one of the best-tempered men in the world ; be- 
sides, of course, he knows it's all the servants* 
fault, and there's no use in scolding them : if you 
dismiss one set you only get a worse in their place. 
We long ago made up our minds, that where there 
was no remedy, it was wisest to submit with a 
grace." 
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" There is one remedy, thank Heaven," inter- 
posed a Mrs. Linton ; "we can break up and go to 
board, as Mrs. Stedman has done, and as we shall 
all have to do. I have been trying to persuade 
Mr. Linton to it for the last year." 

*' What is his objection ?" 

** Oh, he says he married to have a home — ^lie 
got a surfeit of boarding-houses when he was a 
bachelor, &c., &c., so we shall have to worry on 
a while longer ; but I take special care to let him 
know all the torment I have. There's nothing like 
letting these men share the burden, to make them 
willing to throw it off. So Mary Henry said ; and 
she never gave her husband any peace till he took 
her to France." 

** Apropos !" interposed Mrs. Ardley ; "I had 
a letter yesterday from Mary Henry. They have 
had a horrible time of it lately — ^been robbed by 
their servants." 

'* Bless me, how shocking ! do they intend re- 
maining abroad ?" 

" Yes, till the girls are gi-own. She found her 
housekeeping interfered too much with their edu- 
cation. She was a Martha, you know — ^troubled 
about many things." 

'* Does she intend establishing her daughters 
abroad ?" asked a Mrs. Hyde, who had till now 
listened in silence. 

" No, indeed ! She speaks with horror of the 
state of society in Paris, and says she would rather 
bury her daughters than marry them there." 

G 2 
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** Then there are worse social evils than the 
household plagues of America ?" 

" Dear Mrs. Hyde ! how sarcastic !" 

** I did not intend a sarcasm. If the evils we 
suflfer are lighter than those that exist in other 
countries, we should, I think, endure them without 
<;omplaint ; and since they belong to a condition 
of society in which our lot and our children's is 
cast, it might be well to try to rectify them." 

** Excuse me !" exclaimed Mrs. Stedman, rising 
to go, " I have washed my hands of the whole 
concern, and never shall voluntarily resume house- 
keeping." 

" And excuse me !" said Mrs. Linton, second- 
ing her friend's movement, " I have made up my 
mind to dismiss the crew and give up the ship !'* 
and, laughing, she followed Mrs. Stedman. 

" Chacun k son go At !" (each one to his taste !) 
said Mrs. Kartell ; ** mine is not in your line, dear 
Mrs. Hyde !" and she, too, took leave. 

'• Now they are gone," said Mrs. Ardley, *• I 
must say, that if my husband was as fidgety as 
Sam Stedman, I would give up housekeeping too 
— or hang myself." Mrs. Ardley and Mrs. Hyde 
were old friends and, in bygone days, schoolmates, 
though Mrs. Hyde was by a few years the senior ; 
this made it easy for her to adopt the Mentor style 
without any appearance of assumption — a fault to 
which there were indeed no tendencies in her cha- 
racter. *' No, Anne," she replied ; "no, you are of 
too happy a temper to hang yourself in any ex- 
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tremity, and you are too kind to drive others to 
hanging. So, if your husband had been as fidgety 
as Sam Stedman, you would have set about making 
his home comfortable, and not abandoned it." 

" But how can a home be made what a fidgety 
man calls comfortable, with such servants as we 
have ? Now, dear Mrs. Hyde, answer me that," 
said Mrs. Ardley, with the air of one who had 
uttered a poser, 

" By the mistress of the house doing her duty 
understandingly and thoroughly. We must begin 
at the foundation, Anne. In this country, where 
often in town we have ignorant and ill-trained do- 
mestics, and sometimes in the country none at all, 
it is an indispensable duty to give our daughters a 
thorough acquaintance with domestic affairs. It 
seems to me we educate them for every thing else 
but the actual necessities of their social condition." 

** Oh, we may just as well save ourselves that 
trouble. It don't depend at all on education : for 
instance, you and I were brought up as much alike 
as two girls could be, and you are a pattern house- 
wife, while I make no pretensions that way." 

"You say, Anne," rephed Mrs. Hyde, "that 
you and I were * brought up as much alike as two 
girls could be ;' and so we were. We went to the 
same schools, pursued the same studies, and re- 
ceived the same accompHshments. Great pains 
were taken to make us attractive in a drawing- 
room, and amiable in our domestic relations ; but 
as to the actual business of life, we were as little 

G 3 
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trained for it as if we had been bom in the royal 
family of Persia, instead of being American girls, 
who^ whatever their fortune and condition are, will 
be sure, in the progress of life, to be placed in situ- 
ations that call all their faculties into requisition." 

'* Oh ! some are, and some are not." 

** All — all, Anne. The women of this country, 
of every grade, are independent, self-directing be- 
ings. The employers have certain untransferable 
duties, and the employed certain unquestionable 
rights." 

** Do you mean mistresses and servants by cm- 
ployers and employed ?** 

" Yes." 

** That is too absurd for such a sensible woman 
as you, Sara. You got that flummery living up 
in the country." 

** Perhaps I did get it sooner there than I other- 
wise should. How can a person who contracts to 
perform a certain labour under your roof, who 
makes her own stipulations, and may leave you 
with impunity at any moment, any more be called 
your servant, in the old sense, than the builder who 
builds your house, or the engineer who constructs 
your roads ?" 

" How can they ? Why they always have been 
called servants. My servants do the same work 
my grandmother's did, who were slaves : the same 
work that servants do in other countries." 

** Yes ; but is not their condition changed, and 
does not that change the relation ? Rely upon it 
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we make a fatal mistake, not so much in retaining 
old terms, as in not fitting ourselves for the new 
relation ** 

" But stay, Sara, don't you caU your servants 
servants ?" 

** No, I call them domestics.'* 

'* Heaven be praised ! I expected you would 
say help, which is quite too countrified ; too like 
mechanics* wives. But, honestly, don't you think 
servant sounds more natural, and is the more con- 
venient name ?*' 

" Yes ; but I think the wishes of those who bear 
the name should be consulted ; and we all know 
that servant is so disagreeable to them, especially 
to the best among them, that it requires some 
courage and a Uttle hard-heartedness to use it in 
their presence." 

"But is not much of this rank pride, Sara? 
Are they not discontented with their subordinate 
condition ; and ought they not to learn that a per- 
son may be as truly respectable in one grade as 
another ?** 

** Undoubtedly this would be a most valuable 
lesson learned ; but, since the world began, moral- 
ists have been teaching, in some form or other, 
that 

* Honour and shame fi*om no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies :' 

and yet how few have learned it. In our own 
country the apostle's rule is reversed; and 'in 
whatsoever condition you are, not to be therewith 
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content/ is the general experience. If, therefore, 
all are trying to appear ^ if not to he, something bet- 
ter than they are, we ought not to be sui*prised at 
manifestations of this spirit in the most ignorant 
class ; in those who, for the most part, have had 
fewest opportunities for moral progress. The truth 
is, we are in a transition state ; the duties of which, 
as it seems to me, are imperfectly understood ; and 
as to the names, he would be a benefactor who 
should introduce those satisfactory to all parties.** 

There was a short pause, during which Mrs. 
Ardley hemmed as if something *' stuck i* the throat ; * * 
making an effort she said, ** I confess, Sara, to 
hear you talk only, I should think you the most 
absurd woman in the world ; but then it*s true, 
that in spite of your theories, you do get on won- 
derfully with your enormous family ; but you al- 
ways have the luck of having such good servants : 
you are almost the only one of my acquaintance I 
never hear complaining. You must have a won- 
derful knack ; how have you acquired it } When 
you were married you knew no more of house- 
keeping than I did.** 

** No one could know less than I did, Anne ; but 
my circumstances since have been more favourable 
to my improvement than yours. The first three or 
four years of my marriage were embittered by my 
ignorance of domestic concerns. My husband, as 
you know, is most kind-tempered and considerate ; 
but I saw him perpetually annoyed with the conse- 
quences of my ignorance and inefficiency. I was 
never indifferent to my household duties. I felt 
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my deficiencies and failures, and was perpetually 
made uncomfortable by them. Still I tried to per- 
suade myself, as every body else does, that it was 
my servants* business to understand their work. 
No one dares, now-a-days, scold a servant ; but I 
remonstrated with them; I changed them; I 
echoed the complaints I heard on every side ; and 
I verily beheved housekeeping the bitterest curse 
of a woman's existence. My three eldest girls 
were bom within the four first years of my mar- 
riage. My cares, of course, multipUed rapidly, 
and made me all but miserable. My husband was 
most indulgent. He forbore inviting his friends 
to his house because I had, upon two or three 
occasions, been mortified and made imhappy 
by dinners ill-served to our friends. We could 
not afford to hire extra servants, and I had not 
yet learned to supply my people's ignorance by 
my own knowledge, and to provide against their 
shiftlessness by my own foresight. So all the 
advantages and pleasures of hospitality were fore- 
gone." 

** I am sure, Sara, I remember your giving par- 
ties." 

** Yes, one ; perhaps two, I did give, because 
we must keep our place in society, and this was 
the easiest contribution I could pay. You can 
hire skilful people, you know, for such occasions, 
and get through them without feeling disgraced. 
Disgraced, Anne, I confess I did in my secret soul 
feel ; for I was conscious that my miseries arose, 
for the most part, from my own defects. I look 
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back, even now, with bitter regi'et to the social 
duties that my ignorance, my utter incompetency 
compelled me to forego." 

** Dear Sara, that is superfluous misery, I am 
sure ; who ever did perform so many social duties } 
I have often wondered how you, with your ten 
children, could think of taking your two nephews 
into your family, and that little sickly orphan girl." 

** Ah, Anne, we cannot make one duty performed 
a substitute for one omitted." 

** Dear me ! then you may as well omit them 
altogether, as I do. But pray tell me when this 
new light dawned upon your affairs. Perhaps it 
was a northern light, up in that barbarous coun- 
try you removed to ?" 

" You are right ; it was. My husband's affairs 
compelled us to remove to the St. Lawrence. My 
nurse was the only person that I could, for love or 
money, persuade to go with me. I^ove was her 
motive ; love, not only for the children, but for us ; 
for before this time I had got on a little in my do- 
meJrtic self- education, and had learned to treat 
Clara Lane as mv friend." 

*' Bless me ! did mammy live with you so long 
ago: 

"Yes; she it was who taught me not only to 
appreciate the virtue, but to estimate the power, 
and respect the dignity, of a domestic labourer. 
Are you not tired, Anne ?" 

*' Dear ! no. Pray tell me how you got on in 
that wilderness." 

" At first badly enough. When we were within 
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six miles of our home Ella was taken ill. We 
stopped at a log-hut ; she was too ill to proceed. 
There was but one bed that the people could, for 
any consideration, spare. I wished to remain with 
my sick child ; but the mistress of the hut said, 
* No, unless I could cook my own victuals, make 
the child's porridge, and do my own waiting on. 
The nurse was welcome to stay, but folks warn't 
plenty enough up there to i*un after ladies.' " 

"What a brute!" 

** Not at all ; it was the plain truth coarsely 
told. I soon began to find pleasure in my domes- 
tic concerns. I was often compelled to be an ac- 
tual operator ; for in a new country labour is too 
precious to be bought with money; but I was 
every day learning ; and in no department is the 
acquisition of knowledge more certainly power 
than in this. Mountains were soon levelled down 
to molehills. Labours that at first exacted all my 
time, strength, and thoughts, became easy by re- 
petition; and I had not resided six months at 
Hydedale, before I was able to despatch my house- 
hold business within the two hours prescribed by 
Madame Roland." 

*' Madame Roland ! the celebrated Madame Ro- 
land ! For pity's sake what had she to do with 
household business ?" 

** She administered family affairs with a very 
small income, and she was at the head of an im- 
mense establishment; and in both positions she 
says her domestic duties were comprised within 
two hours." 
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" Dear ! yes, with French servants ; but, if I 
understand you, you had not even American ser- 
vants." 

" You forget. Mammy was always with me ; 
and when I could get no one else, she insisted on 
reUeving me from the roughest of the work, though 
she had only contracted for the duties of nurse. 
But she was my friend, my help in all things, and 
I treated her accordingly. If she had been treated 
as many ladies think it necessary to treat their 
domestics, she would not have stayed with me a 
month ; and why should she ? The money we 
paid her could have been far more easily earned 
elsewhere ; but our gratitude and our oflfection 
were make- weights against which no scale would 
have preponderated, though heaped with gold. I 
remember a circumstance which mammy certainly 
never v\dU forget, that occurred one day when we 
had some New York friends with us. Sabina Ray- 
son was one of them. I was baking a pudding, 
and my dish was nearly as large as my bake-pan ; 
in that case you know — ^no, you do not know — ^for 
I suppose, Anne, you never baked a pudding in 
your fife." 

** Bless you, no — and I trust I never shall." 

** Well, if you ever had, you would understand 
the dilemma I was in. I could not take out my 
pudding without risking the burning of my fingers. 
Sabina passed through my kitchen just as I was 
worrying over it. Mammy stood by, looking on. 
Sabina stopped to watch my progress, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, * Why do you plague your- 
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self with that, Sara ? Why don't you let mammy 
bum her fingers ?' Now, you know, Sabina has 
both sense and kindness; but she had always 
looked upon domestics, as half the world do, as 
persons created expressly to minister to our plea- 
sure ; to burn their fingers for us ; and when I 
rephed, ' If anybody, Sabina, is to bum her fin- 
gers with the pudding that my friends and I are to 
eat, it should be me, and not mammy,* she said, 
* Well, you are the oddest woman '/ and retreated 
to the parlour to laugh at ray peculiarities J* 

" I do not wonder it struck Sabina as strange ; 
but in the situation you were in, so dependant on 
mammy, you were quite right/* 

** I should have been right in any situation, my 
dear Anne. Sabina*s exclamation is a most apt 
illustration of the abuses of nine tenths of the world 
of this relation. It has passed into a proverb with 
me, and scarcely a day goes by that I am not re- 
minded of those unlucky words, * miy don't you let 
mammy hum her fingers?* ** 

Mrs. Ardley did not quite admit her friend's in- 
ferences, but she was entertained with her facts. 
** Had you no one but mammy,** she asked, " all 
the time you Hved at Hydedale ?'* 

" Yes, occasional services I could always pro- 
cure ; for though, as I told you, money would not 
buy labour, yet our farmers' girls said, * Mr. and 
Mrs. Hyde had such friendly ways that they loved 
to work for them,* and mammy, always a favourite, 
was a sort of decoy bird to them. You may have 
seen my seamstress Paulina ?" 

H 
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** The nice girl you told me made the children's 
dresses ?'* 

" The same : she was a poor child whom I took, 
in country phrase, ' to bring up.* A treasure she 
has proved : she is now so accomphshed that she 
can earn more than I can afford to pay her, and 
she is about leaving me to go as first hand to a 
dressmaker." 

** Then you do meet with ingratitude as well as 
the rest of the world ?** 

'* I have certainly no ingratitude to complain of 
from Paulina. I have had^ hard work to persuade 
her to leave me, and she consents only on condition 
that I permit her to return if she cannot learn to 
content herself away from us."* 

** What a pity !'* said Mrs. Ardley, whom the 
common way of looking at such subjects seemed 
to have rendered incapable of seeing them in Mrs. 
Hyde's point of view; "what a pity she did not 
keep to plain sewing ; could you not prevent her 
learning dressmaking ?" 

" Certainly ; but a poor girl has it hard enough 
gettmg her living by her needle at the most profit- 
able work ; so I made her avail herself of every 
opportunity of learning of my dressmaker." 

"Do you never consider yourself?" 

** Yes, Anne, most effectively. I most certainly 
benefit myself by promoting the improvement of 
those under my care. I have often wondered that 

♦ We have known Mrs. Hyde's principle acted on, 
where the disinterestedness and the sacrifice were much 
greater than in her case. 
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housekeepers in the country do not more frequently 
secure help by taking children 'to bring up.' 
Young children may always be obtained ; and care 
and kindness, while they are too young to render 
much service, is amply paid afterward. A child 
taken from a vicious family, or from a shiftless, 
ignorant, or overburdened mother, may thus be 
saved, not only as far as concerns the self-pre- 
serving virtues that are brought into action in this 
world, but, reaping the fruits of a morsd and reli- 
gious education, she may be saved in a higher 
sense. In getting new domestics I prefer young 
ones ; young subjects can be remoulded and taught. 
You can inspire them with confidence, and make 
them zealous fellow- workers with you in their own 
improvement. Tliose who have come to years 
of maturity, especially foreigners, have minds so 
stinted, and such inveteratorbad habits, that it is 
very difficult to make them comfortable members 
of a little family community, regulated upon prin- 
ciples of reciprocal affection and confidence." 

" But, dear Sara, what a task must all this teach- 
ing be !" 

" And what a harvest, Anne ! Depend upon it, 
my dear friend, there is no happiness like that of 
energetically employing our faculties to achieve 
some good end." 

" Yes, you are very right ; but then the object 
must be worth the exertion. Now to confess the 
truth to you, — do not be offended, Sai*a, I do not 
mean to apply it to you, you are so superior to most 
women, that it is (Ufferent with you, — ^but in gene- 

h2 
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ral, I mean, it does appear to me very vulgar for 
ladies to — ^to — ^to work — sweep a room, for in- 
stance — ^roast a turkey ! horrible !" 

" There will seldom be occasion for a lady to 
perform drudgery herself who thoroughly under- 
stands it, for this very knowledge will enable her 
to direct the services of others. But I would have 
every girl practice enough to be able to help her- 
self in the emergencies that are constantly occur- 
ring, and to teach the ignorant, whose ignorance, 
mark, if she cannot enlighten, she must endure. A 
woman may employ a vast deal of talent in the ad- 
ministration of her family affsdrs. I think it was 
Paulus Emilius who said it required as much ge- 
nius to order an entertainment as to draw up an 
army. And, Anne, if our young ladies want the 
example of heroines to redeem domestic offices 
from their vulgarity to idealize the housewife, let 
them remember Andromache, and Desdemona, and 
sundry others. For a champion to my cause, there 
is the old Roman Cato, who, Plutarch tells us, was 
followed to the wars by only one servant ; and when 
this servant was weary, Cato would cook the din- 
ner — ' roast a turkey,' perchance, if he could get 
one. Seriously, my dear Anne, do not let us con- 
sider any occupation so vulgar as indolence and 
inanity. How many lives are consumed in utter 
frivohty ! A little light reading, a httle needle- 
work, a Httle shopping, visiting, dressing and un- 
dressing, and so day after day passes away. You 
and I, Anne, know a great many who perform well 
their domestic duties without their interfering with 
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what are called higher pursuits. But I do not know 
how there can well be a higher pursuit than the 
improvement and happiness of those who are placed 
by Providence in those Uttle primary schools, over 
which we, in virtue of our characters as mothers and 
mistresses, preside. Let us try to train our girls 
for this their happiest sphere, to prepare them to 
be the ministers of Providence to the more ignorant 
children of the human family." 

Mrs. Hyde was interrupted from an unexpected 
quarter. Lucy Lee had, unobserved, Hstened; 
during the last sentences she had drawn nearer and 
nearer, and now she involuntarily exclaimed, "How 
like mother she does talk !" 

" A compHment !" cried Mrs. Ardley, laugh- 
ing, and she bade Lucy take the baby up stairs. 
The simphcity of the girl pleased Mrs. Hyde, and 
her sweet countengmce was stamped on her me- 
mory. ** It is fortunate for you, Anne," she said, 
'* that my harangue was interrupted ; when we 
mount our hobbies, we are apt to jade our friends. 
The truth is, I often think reflection would bring 
others to the result to which necessity brought 
me. 



CHAPTER VHL 

REFORM. 



Mrs. Ardley the very next morning set about 
" reforming altogether** her household. Like that 

H 3 
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of many fresh converts, her zeal was employed on 
the faults of others rather than her own. ** I am 
resolved," she said to Sophy, " to speak to Ferris 
about her drinking ; she is getting too bad." 

" I have long thought so, Mrs. Ardley ; and 
really, since she set the bed a-fire, I am afraid she 
will bum herself up, and poor little Lucy too ; her 
month is up next week." 

" She is a capital cook ; what nice made- dishes 
she gets up !" 

Without heeding Mrs. Ardley's interjection, 
Sophy proceeded. ' * I heard Mary Minturn' * (Mary 
was the seamstress) " say that her health was 
failing so, sitting at the needle, that she would 
be thankful for the cook's place if she could suit 
you." 

" Oh, she could not possibly ; what does she 
know about cooking ?" 

" She has cooked in a gentleman's family. To 
be sure it was a small one ; but she says, if you 
would be patient with her for the first month, she 
could learn : she is very handy at learning, you 
know, Mrs. Ardley — ^Mary Minturn is ; she says 
she Hkes cooking, and it agrees with her, and she 
is dying by inches now." 

" She is out of the question, Sophy : I must have 
a thoroughbred cook, that can do every thing with- 
out direction; you know Mr. Ardley and I ai'eboth 
particular about the table . There's one good thing, 
Ferris never gets fuddled till after her work is 
done ; and if you, Sophy, would just look in her 
room after she goes to bed." 
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" I can't undertake that, Mrs. Ardley ; I have 
quite enough to do without sitting up to look after 
Ferris," replied Sophy, who, in the main, was a 
very good-tempered girl, though now ruffled by 
the ill- success of her proposition in behalf of her 
friend. 

** I think you are very disobliging, Sophy," re- 
joined Mrs. Ardley, intent on rectifying wrong on 
the riglit hand and on the left. '* I have been 
quite too indulgent. You are all getting spoiled, 
and I really must require you to comply with my 
wishes." 

"It's not my work to look after the cook." 

" You all know what is not your work, though 
you seldom know what is," Sophy flung out of 
the room without replying, and in the course of the 
day announced to Mrs. Ardley, that as Mary Min- 
turn had determined to go when her month was up, 
she should go too. Sophy was too valuable a 
domestic to lose without an effort. 

'* Well, Sophy, I thought you was one that was 
above changing for every trifle." 

*' I have borne a good many disagreeable trifles 
for two years rather than change, Mrs. Ardley ; 
but my mind is made up now." 

Not warned by her ill success, she proceeded in 
her work of reform. '* Ferris," she said, when 
Ferris came to take the bill of fare for dinner, 
** Ferris, I feel it to be my duty to speak to you 
about your habits." 

Ferris was by birth an Englishwoman, and she 
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retained somewhat of the deferential un-American 
manners of her early years. 

** Thank you, madam," she replied ; '* and in 
what don't my habits suit, madam ?" 

** You know, of course, what I mean, Ferris.*' 

" Indeed, Mrs. Ardley, I am as ignorant as the 
babe unborn." 

** Then, candidly, Ferris, I tell you I fear you 
drink too much.** 

*' Indeed, Mrs. Ardley, there*s been a foul 
tongue between us. I am not in the least fond of 
drink.** 

" Do you not drink spirits every day, Ferris ?** 

*' Indeed, madam, I tell you the living truth ; I 
just take the weakest of weakly toddy, to take off 
the 'feet of the dinner-steam, for medicine Hke. 
But as to drinking, there*s not the woman soberer 
than I in the city." 

Mrs. Ardley smiled at the hardihood of this as- 
sertion ; but she thought it most politic not to ex- 
press in direct terms her incredulity ; so she said, 
good-humouredly, *' I hope you will persevere in 
sober habits, Ferris, for intemperance is very foolish 
and very wicked. And pray, Ferris, don't burn 
another bedstead !" 

** Did ye think it was me, Mrs. Ardley, and just 
because I would not tell on that child ? You know 
Lucy is mad for a book.** 

** I have observed she is fond of reading." 

*' That's what I call a habit in a servant ; but, 
poor thing, she's young. And when she went to 
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sleep and left the candle burning, and waked in a 
fright just as I came in to bed, maybe she did not 
just know who did it." 

** Well, Ferris, we'll see she does not bum a 
light after she goes to bed ; so, if anjrthing happens 
again, you know you must bear the blame." Ferris 
learned her own importance by seeing that her 
mistress was willing to appear duped, and Mrs. 
Ardley stifled the reproaclies of conscience for 
tolerating drunkenness, and its consequent lying 
and injustice, by saying, " I have spoken to her : 
what can I do more ?" 

Are not the virtues and vices of domestics too often 
requited, not in proportion to their desert, but accord- 
ing to their effect on the convenience of their em- 
ployers P 

Mrs. Ardley was imder a strong impulse, and 
she proceeded in that most delicate of all opera- 
tions, — ^reform. ** Mary Mintum," she said, ** I 
perceive that you are getting uneasy, like all the 
girls." 

Mary Minturn was suffering from debiUty and 
loss of spirits, the almost certain consequence of 
too close a confinement to a sedentary emplojrment. 
She burst into tears. " Don't be troubled, Mary ; 
I did not mean to reproach you," resumed Mrs. 
Ardley ; ** servants are always fancpng they shall 
like some other work better than that they are 
doing ; it's the old story ; each one is eager to lay 
down his particular burden, and glad enough to 
take it up again ; I was not the least offended ; if 
you had seriously proposed going away, I shoidd. 
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to be sure, have thought you very absurd and un- 
grateful.** 

" Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Ardley, I am not un- 
grateful, but ** 

'* But what ? Surely you do not in earnest 
mean to leave me ?*' 

" I must, ma* am ; the doctor says I am getting 
a liver complaint, and I can never be cured if I 
don*t take to some stirring work." 

" Pshaw, Mary, how absurd ! You have been 
to some goose of a doctor. It is a great deal harder 
to do ' stirring work,' as you call it, than to sit at 
your needle. I will speak to Doctor Smith about 
you. You know I have always told you that you 
might have our own physician free of expense.*' 

** Thank you, ma'am, but I am sure my own 
doctor is right. He says he will not impose medi- 
cine on me ; it will only make the matter worse, 
and I feel what he says to be true." 

** And you really mean to leave me ?" 

'* I must, Mrs. Ardley." 

** Well, you must do as you think fit, but I doubt 
if you find a better place." 

Mary was silent : her tears still flowed ; there 
was something like a taunt in Mrs. Ardley *s words, 
and still more in her manner, which repressed the 
expression of the gratitude Mary deeply felt for all 
the indulgences and kindness she had received at 
Mrs. Ardley*s hand ; and the lady left her with the 
conviction that, as she soon after said to a friend, 
" Mary Mintum was just like all other servant- 
girls ; let Sara Hyde say what she will, they are 
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an ungrateful pack. Mr. Ardley and I have made 
Mary Mintum presents upon presents. I have 
never counted her lost days, and I have never 
spoken a harsh word to her, and now she is going 
away when she knows how important she is to me, 
just because some absurd doctor has put it into her 
head that sewing don't agree with her !** 

If Mrs. Ardley had understood the first principles 
of physiology, and she was perfectly capable of 
comprehending them, and if she had felt the duties 
of her station, and applied these principles to the 
persons cast upon her care, Mary Mintum would 
not have lost her health, and they might have con- 
tinued to the end of their hves to Uve together with 
reciprocal benefit, instead of parting with smothered 
reproaches on the one side for slighted favours, 
and smothered gratitude on the other for the exer- 
cise of virtues that, after all, were merely virtues of 
constitution. 

After one or two other abortive attempts at re- 
form, Mrs. Ardley reverted to her old mode of sail- 
ing with the current, and letting things take their 
own way, ** convinced," she said, " there was no 
use in trying to have matters too perfect." 

Our conclusion is, that old abuses in families, as 
in States, are not of sudden or easy reform. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BONA FIDE. 

** Lucy Lee," said Ferris, *' you know you have 
the dishes to do to-day ; it's my Sunday out." 

*' But I did not have my Sunday out last Sunday, 
you know, Mrs. Ferris." 

'* That was not my fault." 

** Nor was it mine," said Lucy, who had the 
strongest motive for maintaining her rights. ** So- 
phy wanted to go out, and Mrs. Ardley said if I 
would stay and amuse the children I should go 
home to-day." And Lucy had well earned the per- 
formance of the promise, for Mrs. Ardley said she 
" had never known the children so quiet ; she and 
Mr. Ardley had both got their Sunday's nap without 
once hearing them." The secret of this was, that 
Lucy, finding it sorely against her conscience to 
pass the sacred day in picking up ninepins and 
dressing dolls, had kept the children still, and most 
happy too, by telling them Sunday stories she had 
heard from her mother. Ferris left the kitchen 
for a few moments, and presently the bell rung 
twice, — the summons for Lucy. ** Lucy, I am sorry 
to disappoint you," said Mrs. Ardley, ** but I en- 
tirely forgot it was Ferris*s Sunday out." 

** Can't I set the dishes aside, ma'am, and wash 
them when I come home ?" 

" No, Lucy. Nothing puts Ferris out so much 
as that ; you know we must mind our p's and q's 
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with Ferris ; don't look so dismal child ; it's only 
waiting till to-morrow." 

** Jemmie will think it's for ever waiting till to- 
morrow." 

" Jemmie ! Oh, that httle broken-back brother 
you told me about : never mind ; I'll give you some 
of the children's old playthings to carry to him to- 
morrow." 

** He is not fond of the playthings, Mrs. Ardley; 
he can't play with them." 

** Well, books, then — ^picture-books." 

Lucy's face brightened. She had often thought 
how happy it would make Jemmie to possess a few 
of the books the children were tossing about the 
nursery. "Thank you, Mrs. Ardley," she said, 
** nothing would please Jemmie so much ; it will 
make the time seem shorter when I am away : " and 
half consoled, and but half, she returned to the kit- 
chen, where Ferris greeted her with, '* You'll find. 
Miss Lucy Lee, you'll never get the upper hands of 
me ; so you may as well give up first as last telling 
about burnt spreads, or trying to keep me at home 
when my turn is out." 

" I did not try to keep you at home, Mrs. Ferris ; 
T only tried to go myself; and if you knew how much 
reason I had, you would not wonder." 

Her mild answer softened Ferris, and she said, 
** Well, well, child, your turn will come : young folks 
must give way, you know." 

Lucy, after " doing up her odds and ends," went 
to bed and went to sleep, for sleep is the certain 
compensation, the sure wages of the working ; but 
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not till she had wondered whether mother looked 
as pale as when she had last saw her, and whether 
Jemmie had felt very bad about her not coming 
home. 

'* There's tears on her cheek, and she sleeping ! *' 
said Ferris, as she got into bed that night. " They 
sting me. God forgive me." 

The next morning Lucy seized a favourable mo- 
ment to ask Mrs. Ardley to select the books. " Oh, 
there's no hurry, child," said Mrs. Ardley ; "I 
can't possibly spare you to go home to-day. It's 
Monday, you know, and we are to have company to 

dinner, and " Mrs. Ardley was interrupted by 

a request from David that Lucy might help him 
with the breakfast things ; this was followed by a 
message from Ferris asking Lucy's aid. **You 
see how it is," resumed Mrs. Ardley, after giving 
an affirmative to both applications, ** you must wait 
till to-morrow ; come, don't look Uke all the woes ! 
I'll get your books ready now, so there will be no- 
thing to detain you when the time comes." This 
she immediately did, and in the indulgence of her 
good-nature quite forgot the virtue that was appro- 
priate to the occasion. Sore as Lucy's disappoint- 
ment was, that boasted specific for happiness, hav- 
ing a little more to do than she could do, shortened 
the twenty-four hours which followed. "Now, Mrs. 
Ferris," she said, " I am going. I have finished 
all you told me to do." 

" Finished ! you have not brought down the 
things for the pudding ?" 

*' Yes." 
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*• But you have not beaten the eggs?" 
** Yes, and ground the spice, and the coffee, and 
dusted the dresser, and cleaned the celeiy, and taken 
the pin-feathers out of the ducks." 

*' Lucy ! " called David from the top of the stairs, 
" just rub over the table-spoons and silver forks for 
me ; that's you, Lucy." Poor Lucy, with a sigh, 
proceeded to the task. Before it was done Mary's 
bell rung, and Lucy had to run to the thread and 
needle store for something the seamstress must 
have. On her return she met Sophy : ** Oh, Lucy ! " 
she said, " you must put Mrs. Ardley's room up : 
she has sent me to the dressmaker's." ** Lucy !" 
called out from the upper entry Miss Anne, " just 
come and sew on my shoestrings for me ; Mary 
Mintum is busy." **Lucy!" screamed Master 
Will Ardley, " ask David for my boots, and bring 
them up." " Lucy ! " piped a little urchin from the 
nursery door, *' mamma says you may come and 
set up the soldiers I shoot down." *' No, no, Lucy ! " 
cried in the same breath Belle Ardley, " mamma 
says you may iron my doll's frock first." Lucy, 
secretly resolving that if she ever enlisted in an- 
other service, it should not be for ** odds and ends," 
patiently threaded her way through, and then pre- 
sented herself, cloaked and hooded, to Mrs. Ardley, 
and asked, not " if she might go," but ** how long 
she might stay." ** Oh, Lucy, child ! I am really 
sorry ! I forgot to tell you that you cannot possibly 
go to-day. Wilson" (Wilson was the wet-nurse) 
'* says she must go out ; and you know it is as much 
as my life is worth to refuse Wilson." 

I 2 
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" But cannot Mrs. Wilson come home in time 
for me ?" 

*' No; she will not be in till after dinner, and then 
it will be too late for you : quite dark." 

" Oh, Mrs. Ardley ! wont Miss Anne mind the 
baby just while I run home and see how they all 
are, and tell Jemmie why I can't come }** 

*' No, Miss Anne cannot ; she is just going to 
her dancing lesson." 

Lucy was silent for a moment. It seemed im- 
possible to her to give up, and she ventured upon 
rather a daring request. ** Mrs. Ardley," she asked, 
tremulously, " wont you be so good as to take 
care of the baby yourself ? I'll be as quick as pos- 
sible." 

*' Lucy, you are going a httle too far. Every- 
body th^t fives with me, old and young, presumes 
upon my indulgence. You know, child, I am just 
dressing to pay visits." 

" Oh, Mrs. Ardley ! if you could once see our 
poor Jemmie you would not wonder that I could 
ask for dancing or visits to be given up." 

** It may be, child ; but still you should recollect 
what is proper and what is not. I really would not 
disappoint you if I could well help it." 

Lucy turned away to hide the tears she could not 
repress. The younger children, who had been 
listeners and spectators, now, from the kind in- 
stincts of their nature, pressed round their mother 
to urge Lucy's suit. Mrs. Ardley, probably from 
an uncomfortable consciousness of the wrong she 
was inflicting, was unjust, and much less good- 
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humoured than usual. ** Be quiet, children," she 
said, " I must be more firm with the whole of you. 
Don't tease me any more about this business of 
going home, Lucy : it*s always inconvenient in the 
week to spare you. To-morrow Sophy and Mary 
Minturn leave me, and my new women are coming; 
Friday the baby is to be christened, and Saturday 
is always a busy day : so you must wait till Sun- 
day comes, and say no more about it." 

It is said, the worm will turn if you do tread on 
it. Lucy had nothing of the reptile in her nature, 
but she did turn, and said in a voice that should 
have penetrated the lady*s conscience, ** You prO' 
mised, you promised, Mrs. Ardley!" 

'* Hush, child : go and lay away your cloak and 
hood." 

'* But you did promise her, mother,", said one of 
the children, ** and you always tell us we ought to 
keep our promises." 

'* Certainly you ought, and so I always do unless 
I have very good reasons for breaking them." 

Half an hour afterward Alice Ardley asked her 
sister Belle where the basket was she promised to 
give her. *' I have concluded to keep it myself," 
replied Belle ; "I want it very much to keep my 
doll's hat in." 

** But you promised to give it to me," 

** So I did ; but mamma says we may always 
break our promises if we have good reasons for it." 

A natural application, and not a very forced ver- 
sion of the mother's ethics. 

I 3 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VISIT HOME. 

Lucy's joy may be imagined when the most blessed 
day of all the week came. One of the uses of this 
day is, that it reminds the careless of their duties ; 
and Mrs. Ardley*s conscience being quickened by 
its ministry, she told Lucy she might stay all day, 
and moreover ordered a basket to be filled with tea, 
sugar, and other luxuries, for Lucy's ** sick father, 
and,*' she added, with a smile, **for that little 
Jemmie that Lucy made such a wonderful fuss 
about." Mrs. Ardley was never deficient in that 
species of generosity manifested in giving. Lucy 
found matters not improved at home. Her father 
was still declining, her mother toiling beyond her 
strength, and Jemmie as sad as ever at her ab- 
sence. *' Oh, Lucy ! " he said, holding her fast down 
to his bosom, ** seeing you is just hke seeing 
the sun shine into the window : no, no, a great 
deal better than any thing that only makes us feel 
good outside ! " Lucy was, indeed a moral sunshine 
to this humble home. 

She spread on the stand at her father's bedside 
some of the dehcacies from her basket. She se- 
lected a book for Martha, and another for Anne, 
and set the rest in a row at the foot of Jemmie's 
cradle. Never did a fanatical bibliopolist survey 
his acquisitions with keener pleasure ; and when 
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she saw him, in spite of her presence, forget her 
and himself in that most captivating of all juvenile 
classics, Robinson Crusoe, she drew her chair up 
to her mother, and they communicated recipro- 
cally their Httle affairs, both generously softening 
or omitting what was most painful. In answer to 
Lucy's question, **Are you ever troubled now, 
mother, to get the bread- money ?" Mrs. Lee an- 
swered, '* Now and then ; but Charlie Lovett leaves 
the loaf the same when I have not, as when I have, 
the money. Oh, Lucy, I have not told you his 
mother has been to see me. She was very kind. 
She looks like CharHe ; the same open, benevolent 
expression. She brought cookeys to the children, 
and told me her husband would watch with your 
father. How pleasant it was to hear a friendly 
voice once more ! She asked about you, Lucy." 

** About me, mother ?" 

** Yes. It seems Charlie had told her about you. 
She said if she had known you wanted a place, she 
would have taken you." 

*' Would she ? Oh, how I should like to live 
with CharHe's mother !" 

*' On some accounts I should wish to have you 
there ; but, as she keeps but one domestic, there 
might be too heavy work for you — and you really 
seem to be very well off with Mrs. Ardley. You 
complain of nothing but your disappointment in 
not coming home at the promised time." 

'* No, mother, no," said Lucy, persevering in 
her resolve not to disturb her mother with her 
little grievances, and really feeling them to be very 
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small, while she looked at her gently eubmitting 
to a tide of troubles, and resisting where she 
could overcome by resistance. If we all felt others' 
burdens more, we should feel our own less. 
*' Well, my child," resumed her mother, "go on 
where you are ; get and do all the good you can ; 
and always remember we are sent into the field to 
be sowers as well as reapers. If any thing serious 
occurs let me know it. I would not have you sub- 
mit to any thing that should impair your self-re- 
spect, or ever forget that you can only forfeit your 
independence by misconduct." Their conversa- 
tion was broken off by the return of the girls from 
Sunday-school. Overjoyed they were to find 
Lucy, and not a little pleased that they had brought 
from their teacher extraordinary commendations of 
their well-learned lessons. *' I wonder, mother," 
said Lucy, ** what Mrs. Ardley would say to your 
finding time to see to the girls' lessons, when, with 
six of us to do her work, I heard her say to a lady 
' she did not know what her children were study- 
ing ; she had not time !* Only think, mother !" 

*' There are many occupations that fritter away 
the time of the rich, which those who must be de- 
voted to necessary labour know nothing about. It 
is difficult for them to bring any thing to pass." 

" But, mother, could not they, if they had a 
mind to ?" asked little Martha. 

** Certainly, my child ; and those do who try 
hard. But, my children, don't trouble yourselves 
about what others do, or do not do ; our consci- 
ences are given us to watch over our own conduct. 
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not other people's. Come, girls, set the table ; 
our dinner is done." 

" Dinner, mother ! Are we to have a real din- 
ner ?" 

** Yes ; I had two shillings over last night ; so 
I went late to market, that we might have a little 
treat to-day, as Lucy was to be with us. You will 
see what a nice dinner can be got for two shil- 
lings." 

** And shall I sit in your lap just as I used to, 
Lucy ?" asked little Jemmie. 

"Yes, indeed you shall." The humble meal 
was soon served, and most savoury did the joint of 
mutton, which had been all day stewing with vege- 
tables, taste to the hungry little family. " Dear 
Jemmie," said Lucy to her brother, whose hunger 
had not the keenness of the other children, " I am 
afraid your appetite is failing." 

" Oh, no, Lucy !" he said, clasping his arm 
around her neck, '* but this is dinner enough for 
me." 

** Ah ! " muttered Lee, looking half enviously at 
the girls devouring a bit of Mrs. Ardley*s tart, too 
rich for him ; ** ah, girls ! but pie is pie for all ; 
isn't it ? " 

*' Yes, father," said Lucy, " pie is pie, and no- 
thing else ; but parents, and sisters, and brothers, are 
every thing . ' ' The poor are not poor while they can 
thus raise jthe minds of their children above mere 
animal gratification, to a comprehension of the 
true riches of affection ; the pure happiness of 
home. 
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CHAPTER XL 

r 
ALL GOES WRONG. 

•* I NEVER was SO tormented before," said Mrs, 
Ardley to her husband. 

" What now, my dear }" 

" My new seamstress plagues me so ! From 
morning to night she is coming to me with, * Please 
to show me how you wish this done, Mrs. Ardley,' 
and ' Would you be so good as just to fix this for 
me, Mrs. Ardley ?' " 

" If she don't suit you, why not get another ?" 

" She does suit in some respects ; she is quick 
and very neat ; she only does not understand fit- 
ting." 

*' Can't you teach her ?'* 

'* Ardley, how absurd ! I might as well turn 
seamstress at once ; I sha'nt worry my life out 
about it ; if she don't get on I shall look out for 
somebody else. Change is the order of the day." 

" How does the girl in Sophy's place make 
out ?" 

*' So, so. She is a first-rate worker, but she 
annoys me so!" 

** In what way ?" 

** She has no manners. She has always lived 
in the country, and in mechanics* families. She 
slam-bangs about the house ; shuts the doors as if 
she were in a tavern ; sings when I am in the 
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room ; sits down when she is taking my orders ; 
never puts a Miss to the girls' names ; says Yes and 
No to me ; and all that sort of thing/* 

" These are all subordinate matters ; is she not 
good-tempered and well-disposed? Can't you 
teach her ?" 

** She is the very soul of good temper, and she 
seems as if she could not do too much for you ; 
but this drilling is so tiresome. I wish I could 
have one perfect servant." 

** We must have perfect mistresses first." 

** That is just hke you, Ardley. It is their bu- 
siness, and they ought to perfect themselves for 
it." 

*' The part of a mistress is not less a business, 
my dear ; nor does it require a less preparation. 
Don't be offended, but I must say that I beg our 
girls may be made acquainted with domestic affairs. 
I should be ashamed to impose them on any man 
as ignorant as many young ladies are." 

" Oh, it's very easy talking ; but you men know 
nothing about domestic troubles." 

" You women, my dear, certainly do your best 
to enhghten us." 

*' I think you are very unkind, Ardley, when you 
see me so annoyed ; but your turn is coming, for 
David is talking of going." 

** David ! Heaven forbid !" 

*' He is ; and it is half your fault, for ever harp- 
ing to him about saving his wages, and investing 
them for him, till his head is fairly turned. He is 
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going to get married, and buy a farm in Michigan, 
the foolish fellow !*' 

*' Not so very foolish either, to exchange a man- 
servant's place in the city for a wife, a farm, and 
independence in Michigan. Upon my word, it 
gives me pleasure to find David's afiairs turning out 
so well !" 

** Your tune will change when David really goes." 

" I hope not, my dear ; we will try to lose the 
sense of our loss in David's gain." 

'* Charity begins at home, Mr. Ardley." 

** But should not stop at home, Anne." Mr. 
Ardley was a man of sense and benevolence ; but, 
unfortunately, he had begun with his wife as she 
had with her domestics. He found her not qua- 
lified for her placet and " it was too much trouble 
to teach her." It required too sustained an effort 
to awaken her to a sense of her deficiencies, and 
to inspire her with energy to supply them ; so he 
consoled himself with her favourite adage, ** What 
can't be cured must be endured." 

One raw disagreeable day, when the mercury 
was just enough above the freezing point to allow 
a heavy snow to thaw, Lucy came into the nursery 
with the two Httle girls whom she had led from 
school ; that being one of the duties included in 
her ** odds and ends." '* My dear Belle," said her 
mother, " why are you crying ?" 

" It's so cold, mother, Lucy could hardly help 
crying. Lucy, please make haste and take ofi^ my 
rubbers." Lucy did her best ; but her hands were 
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benumbed, and sbe was less dexterous than usual. 
" What ails you, Lucy ? your fingers are aU 
thumbs." 

" I should think they would be, mother," said 
little Belle, who had inherited her mother's con- 
stitutional kind-heartedness ; " she had not any 
gloves, and she could not keep her hands under 
her cloak, because she had to take hold of our 
hands, you know; and, besides, her shoes have 
holes in them, and her feet are wet." 

** My dear, if girls will go out with ragged shoes, 
they must expect wet feet. Why did not you 
change your shoes, Lucy ?" 

*' I have no others, ma* am." 

'* Then pray buy a pair the first time you go 
out ; but, in the mean time, look in my closet ; you 
will find a basket there with half-a-dozen pairs, 
more or less worn; take them all, if they suit 
you. 

" Oh, thank you, ma'am ! May I give a pair 
to mother, Mrs. Ardley ?" 

" What an idea ! Your mother wear my shoes! 
did you ever notice my foot, child ?" 

** Yes, ma'am ; but mother's is very small too ; 
and noise troubles father so much, that a pair of 
light shoes will be a great comfort." 

*' Do what you hke with them, child ; you are 
both welcome to them. But don't let me see you 
with holes in your shoes. If there is any thing I 
can't put up with, it is an untidy-looking servant. 
That's just the way," continued Mrs. Ardley, after 
Lucy had gone in quest of the shoes, '* servants 

K 
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never provide themselves with walking-shoes, and 
they go spattering about in the wet, and then bark, 
bark all winter ; it is too annoying to hear them." 
Poor Lucy, the immediate cause of this denuncia- 
tion, having, before earned, predestined every cent 
of her wages to her mother's necessities, had 
looked with dismay upon her decaying shoes. If 
the generosity with which Mrs. Ardley had lavished 
half-a-dozen pairs of but half-worn dehcate kid 
shoes upon Lucy, had provided her with a single 
pair of stout walking-^hoes, the child would have 
been saved from much discomfort and suffering ; 
but she had not yet learned that it was her duty 
to know the actual condition of her domestics ; to 
watch over their health ; and, as far as she was 
quaUfied by superior judgment, to regulate their 
expenses. If she had even inquired into Lucy's, 
she would have been touched with the child's vir- 
tue ; for Mrs. Ardley was far from being an un- 
feeling woman ; she was only thoughtless, indolent, 
and self-indulgent. Few women are exposed to 
glaring vices ; but let them beware of the moth 
and rust that consume their virtues. 

The consequence of Lucy's exposure was soon 
apparent in a severe cold. The running up and 
down stairs in the irritated state of her lungs gave 
her pain, and, ignorant as she was of diseases, sad 
forebodings. 

After crawling about two or three days with a 
burning cheek and short breath, she was laid on 
her bed, and Mrs. Ardley's physician being sum- 
moned, he pronounced her very ill with inflamma- 
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tion of the lungs. The virtues of Betsy (Sophy's 
successor) were now called into requisition, and 
they amply atoned for the want of the graces that 
belong to polished service. Like most American- 
bred domestics, she had been accustomed to mul- 
tifarious service. Her talents had been developed 
by a life of exigences. She used her head as well 
as her hands ; and, as Lucy found, her heart for 
the direction of both. ** What is your mother's 
number, Lucy ?" asked her kind attendant ; *' Mrs. 
Ardley says David shall go for her." 

'• Oh, please, Betsy, don't send to mother ; she 
cannot come, and it will only make her miserable 
to know that I am sick. I will give you as little 
trouble as I can. Set the drink by my bed ; that 
is all I want." 

"It is not the trouble I mind, Lucy ; but your 
mother is the fittest person to be with you. Why 
cannot she come ?" Lucy explained the sad wki/, 
and Betsy, brushing off a tear, said, ** You are 
right ; we must not put another drop in a cup too 
full already. If Mrs. Ardley will only allow me 
time I can do every thing for you. Let me see 
your blister." The blister was just opened, when 
Mrs. Ardley's bell rung. *' There ; I must go ; let it 
be tiU I return." Betsy went down two pairs to 
Mrs. Ardley's room. ** It was Miss Anne rang the 
bell, Betsy. Tell Betsy what you want, my dear." 

" Have you seen my doll's muff, Betsy ?" Betsy 
had not. " Just look for it, please, Betsy." 

" Dolly can wait, I guess. I must go back to 
Lucy's blister." 

k2 
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** Look first,'* interposed the mother. " Miss 
Anne wants to take her doll down Broadway. 
Have you sent David for Lucy's mother ?** Betsy 
explained why she had not. ** How annoying !" 
resumed Mrs. Ardley ; '* how is she to be taken 
care of here ?" 

** Oh, I can manage well enough if the children 
won't ring me down to wait on their babies. 
There's your dolly's muff, Anne ; and now, if you 
will go up to our sky parlour, and see poor Lucy's 
blister, you'll be sorry for her." 

** May I go, mamma ?" 

'* No, my dear ; those upper rooms are freezing ; 
you will take cold." 

** If a sick person can stay in them, it won't 
hurt me just to go in mamma." 

'* Servants are accustomed to cold rooms, my 
dear." 

'* But, mamma," insisted the little girl, who was 
sagacious, and not accustomed to blind submission 
in any form, " I am sure the servants are part of 
their time in our warm rooms." 

" You are talking nonsense, Anne." 

'* There is one thing that is not nonsense, mam- 
ma ; I know, if I was a servant, I would not Hve 
any where that I could not have a fire when I was 
sick." ** The child is fit to be a mistress," thought 
Betsy as she remounted the stairs, " and that's 
what can be said of few." Betsy had just nicely 
arranged her dressing to proceed, when the bell 
again sounded. " There it goes again ; ring-a- 
ding !" she exclaimed. 
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" Oh, please go, Betsy ; it makes my head snap 
so to hear it, when you are staying just for me." 
Thus entreated, Betsy went. 

** Bring me my fur shoes, Betsy, from the next 
room." The shoes were brought, and Betsy half 
way up stairs, when the bell again rung. " I for- 
got to ask you for my cloak and hat, Betsy, but 
you should have thought yourself." 

" Is there any thing else I ought to think of, 
Mrs. Ardley, before I finish the blister ?" she 
asked, as she handed in the cloak. 

*' Bless me ! is not that blister done yet ? Why 
you began it half an hour ago !" Mrs. Ardley saw 
a cloud gathering on Betsy's brow, and she added, 
" I know the sick must be taken care of. Give 
Lucy plenty of lemonade, or any thing in the house 
she wants." Betsy perceived Mrs. Ardley was 
very bountiful of what cost her neither exertion 
nor sacrifice. Is it surprising that such generosity 
excites little gratitude ? 

Betsy had scarcely reached the top of the stairs 
when the bell again rung most importunately. 
** Oh, Betsy, I entirely forgot that Mr. Ardley 
wishes dinner half an hour earlier than usual ; run 
down and tell Ferris. Dear me ! I gave David 
leave to go out — ^you'll have the table to set — 
please, Betsy — oh, how inconvenient it is to have 
servants getting sick — mine always are." 

The next morning Lucy was worse. " I shall 
never be better, Betsy," she said, *' while I have 
such dreadful nights. Mrs. Ferris comes to bed 
so tipsy, and I loathe her so that I get upon the 
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very edge of the bed, and she snores so horribly 
that I cannot close my eyes ; but pray don't tell 
Mrs. Ardley : she knows as well as we do Mrs. 
Ferris drinks, and it will just end in my being 
sent home to my mother, and that I could not 
bear." 

" So your life is to be lost, and all of us burnt 
up alive, maybe, just because she can tickle their 
palates ; weU, it's a comical world !" 

'* If I only might have any little bit of a bed on 
your floor, Betsy ?" Betsy explored the house in 
vain for extra servants* bedding. She was, how- 
ever, a woman of expedients. If she had been in 
a log hut in the western wilderness, she could have 
contrived something, and so she would not be baf- 
fled in a rich merchant's luxurious estabhshment in 
the city of New York. An old sofa-cushion was 
brought from the garret, and various articles of ap- 
parel substituted for pillow and blankets. Betsy 
then put Lucy into her bed, agreeing with her bed- 
fellow, the seamstress, that they would alternately 
occupy the pallet on the floor. Lucy now reaped 
the reward of the kindness she had shown these 
women when they were strangers in the family. 
To her frequent repetitions of " How kind you are, 
Betsy ! how much trouble I give you !" Betsy 
would reply, " Shut up, child : it's contrary to 
Scripture and reason to be 'forgetful of good turns.' 
Many a time have your weary little legs run up 
and down stairs to show me where to put or to find 
this or that fiddle-de-dee of Mrs.Ardley's; and, after 
all, maybe it was not that, but something else she 
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wanted. She often put me in mind of a fellow that 
was laying on to his ox, and screaming haw ! haw ! 
• He is hawing/ said a man, who ached to see the 
poor beast whipped. * Oh, I meant gee !' said the 
fellow." 

In spite of a good physician's advice, and all the 
care her voluntary and most kind nurses could give 
her, Lucy's disease, though abated, continued. 
Two weeks passed away. How long they seemed 
to poor Lucy ; who, in addition to the usual pains 
and penalties of sickness, felt the constant dread 
of adding to her mother's burdens, and the failure 
of the rent-money from her loss of time. '* Our 
Father in Heaven will not forsake us ; mother has 
often said so ; and I will try to remember this when 
I feel too bad,** thought Lucy : and with such reflec- 
tions she calmed her beating pulse. " Is that little 
patient of yours never to get well, doctor ?" asked 
Mr. Ardley, one morning when the physician came 
into the breakfast- room. 

*' I cannot answer for it, unless she can have a 
room with a fire in it." 

*' Bless me ! is she in a cold room all this time? 
Mrs. Ardley, my dear, how is that ?" 

" You know, Mr. Ardley, the servants' rooms 
have no fireplaces, and she could not have a room 
with one without turning out one of the family." 

'* Would she not be better ofi^ at home, doctor, 
even if her family are poor, than in a damp, 
cold atmosphere ? it must be bad for inflamed 
lungs." 

•' It is, undoubtedly ; and if the child has a home 
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and a mother, as the day is fine and mild, I should 
advise her being sent there at once." 

So the carriage was ordered; Lucy's wages paid, 
without any deduction for loss of time ; a basket 
with medicines, and another with provisions put up 
for her, and Betsy permitted to attend her home. 
As the carriage drove off, '* That's a very good 
little girl !" said Mrs. Ardley : *' I hope she will re- 
cover ; but if she does not, what a comfort it will 
be to think we have done our duty by her !'* 

" I hope the poor child has not suffered from 
the cold room ; you should have thought of that, 
Anne." 

" My dear, how can I think of every thing ?" 

** I am more dissatisfied with myself than with 
you at this moment, Anne. I see that it is a shock- 
ing neglect of our duty, for people of our condition 
not to provide for the comfort, — no, the actual 
wants, of those they employ. I do not wonder 
servants are always ready to change their places ; 
hoping for something better, no doubt. If I live 
another year those upper rooms shall be made 
comfortable." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THB SCENB CHANGES. 



** Whatsokvbr is brought upon thee, take cheer- 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low estate," was an admonition perfectly illustrated 
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by Lucy's mother. ** Lucy's folks an't every-day 
folks," said Betsy, when she returned, to her friend 
the seamstress. " I found Lucy's mother in a little 
back-room, as clean as hands could make it, sitting 
over a few coals, sewing away for dear life, and 
two bright slips of girls beside her. She turned 
deadly pale when I brought Lucy in, and the girls 
screamed out. * Don't be frightened, dear mother,' 
said Lucy in her quiet way ; * I have been sick, but 
I am getting better.' Her mother drew a cot near 
the fire, and we laid Lucy on it. I saw the poor 
woman was all of a nerve, but pretty soon she 
kissed her child, and said, ' It's a blessing to see 
you, any how, Lucy.' Then I heard a slender little 
voice, and I turned round and saw * our Jemmie,* 
you know, bolstered up in a basket- cradle. An 
angel's face he has on his crooked body. He 
begged to have his cradle drawn close to her bed, 
and then he took her hand, and kissed it over and 
over, and said, * Oh, how glad I should be, if I was 
not so sorry to see you sick, Lucy ; and now you 
will stay at home, and it wont be your duty to go 
when you can*t go, Lucy,' and so on. I declare, it 
made me feel weak in the joints to hear him ; so I 
sat down, and * took an observation,* as the sailors 
say. The father lay in bed with his eyes open, 
but his wife said he did not know any thing ; he 
had had a paralytic stroke since Lucy was at home. 
They're sort o' and sort o' not poor folks ; in 
respect to this world, poor as the young ravens ; but 
in respect to furniture for t'other, forehanded ! But 
soul and body must be kept together, and, if you'U 
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join me, we'll send a load of wood just for love to 
Lucy — they'll feel better to take it so than as cha- 
rity from rich folks — ^to be sure, them that takes 
can't enjoy themselves so much as them that gives ; 
but that's Scripture law, and we can't help it." 

As our business is with Lucy's domestic service, 
we must pass over the interval spent at home. The 
energies of youth and good nursing soon restored 
her, and, through the good offices of Charles Lo- 
vett's mother, she obtained a place at a Mrs. Sim- 
son's, Mrs. Lovett's next-door neighbour. Mrs. 
Lovett would herself gladly have taken her, but she 
had just then cast upon her charities a desolate 
German girl, who, on account of her utter igno- 
rance of our language, was unable to obtain a good 
place. 

•'As soon as Annet has learned English, and 
learned our ways, she will do well enough," said 
kind Mrs. Lovett ; *' and, in the mean time, I can 
make out with her better than others, for I am not 
particular." Never was woman less particular in 
her requisitions from others, nor more exact in the 
performance of every duty of humanity, than Mrs. 
Lovett. She was too intent on her own perform- 
ances to watch over her neighbours, and she knew 
nothing more of the Simsons than that they were 
what are called respectable people. 

Lucy's new mistress was from one of the East- 
em States. Her husband was a thriving mechanic, 
and she was, in her little sphere, an ** ambitious 
woman," — what is called, in vulgar parlance, among 
country housewifes, a driver. She had certain 
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aims in life ; the first was riches ; the second that 
her children should rise far above their parents* 
level. She well understood the means of achieving 
the first ; the second is somewhat more difficult. 
Aurelia, her eldest girl, was eighteen, with full 
dark eyes, white teeth, and a profusion of brown 
hair. She had, moreover, a fair, pale complexion, 
and a very slight person, the result of indolence, 
indulgence, and mismanagement. These attri- 
butes were valued by herself and her mother as 
giving her what they called ** a genteel look." 
Alas for such gentility ! Mrs. Simson, reckoning 
an exemption from manual labour as the first re- 
quisite for a lady (that charmed word), permitted 
Miss Aurelia to dawdle about all the morning in a 
greasy black silk, with a novel, or a bit of soiled 
muslin embroider}'^ in her hand, while she was in 
the kitchen overworking herself and her handmaid 
Lucy. 

Lucy was maid of all work. She rose early and 
worked late, it being an oft-repeated aphorism of 
Mrs. Simson, that " young help should be up be- 
times." The natural corollary from these premises 
would seem to be, that " young help should go to 
bed betimes." Not so reasoned Dame Simson. 
" Young help," she said, ** should sew evenings 
to make up for not turning ofi* heavy work ;" that 
is, should make up in time for defect of force. 

** I understood you hired for washing," said Lucy, 
the first time she saw preparation for those domes- 
tic orgies, that were said by a wit to have been in- 
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stituted to celebrate Job's birthday — the day he 
cursed. 

** Did I say so ? Well, I meant I hired when I did 
not keep help : but I don't calculate to pay monthly 
wages, and six shilHngs a-day for washing : six 
shillings is six shillings ; you can't complain, child, 
for I take the brunt of it." Lucy did not complain ; 
but, as she toiled through the too heavy burden im- 
posed, she looked back with regret to Mrs. Ardley's 
** odds and ends," and even to the never-ending 
trifles of vexing Mrs. Broadson. 

When the washing was ended, the accessories 
fell to Lucy's share : the starching, hanging out, 
bringing in, sprinkling, and folding. ** The heft 
of the ironing I shall do myself," said Mrs. Sim- 
son ; *' you'll have nothing to do to-day, Lucy, but 
make the beds, and sweep down the chambers, and 
hang over the dinner, and smooth off the light things 
while the pot is boiling. Oh, don't forget, though, 
to rub over the knives, for ^* is particular about 
clean knives." 

Any further directions were interrupted by a call 
from the stairs. " Ma, ma'nt Lucy finish sweeping 
off the walk — I sha'nt be readyfor dancing- school." 

" Yes, Julius : run and do it, Lucy, quick ; if 
he comes home and finds it not done, he'll find fault 
with JuHus : I don't know how I am ever to make 

• We do not know why so many good wives desig- 
nate their husbands by the pronouns he and him. It 
may be from a transmitted feeling of their supremacy. 
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a gentleman of Jule if he sets him about such jobs." 
Another scream from the stairs, and a request that 
" Ma" would send Lucy to do up the parlour, for 
Miss Aurelia expected Mr. Smith to call. Mr. 
Smith was a young sprig of the law from the coun- 
try, of whom Miss Aurelia flattered herself she had 
made a conquest at her dancing-master's pubhc 
the preceding evening. The mother answered in 
the affirmative. ** Be spry,*' she said to Lucy, " and 
make a fire in the grate, and polish the brasses, 
and dust off the shades over the flowers, and reel 
the sofa up to the fire. Aurely is very pa'ticular 
when she expects her beaux ; and if Mr. Smith 
should stay to dinner, fix the dinner-table just as 
they fix it at Miss Ardley's ; and I expect you wont 
eat with us, Lucy, because Aurely has feehngs 
about such things." 

Lucy had ** feelings y* and once every day they 
were called forth by her friend Charles Lovett, 
who brought her tidings from home, which he al- 
ways gave, with some kind word to boot, when he 
delivered the family supply of bread. It had been 
Mrs. Simson's custom to send to the bakehouse in 
order to avail herself of a customary deduction in 
the price of a certain number of loaves ; but, since 
Lucy had lived with her, Charles Lovett had volun- 
teered to serve her at the door without an addi- 
tional charge — an offer extremely puzzUng to Dame 
Simson, who understood little of those considera- 
tions that cannot be represented by dollars and 
cents. 

The day before Lucy's first month was up, Mrs. 
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Simson said to her, ** I see your ears are bored, 
Lucy, why don't you wear ear-rings ?" 

*' My mother bored them when I was a very 
little girl, to — to please my father.'* 

*' Ilien you have worn them ?" 

" Yes ; my father never liked to see me without 
them, so I always wore them at home." 

'* They are dreadful pretty things, I think ; don't 
you, Lucy ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; but I think, as mother says, they 
would look prettier if there was any use in them." 

" Use or no use, you would look a deal hand- 
somer for them : your face is the right shape, and 
your neck rather long ; you raly want 'em. What 
have you done with yours ?" 

*' Mother disposed of them," replied Lucy ; and 
she was leaving the room to avoid teUing the why 
and wherefore. 

" Stop, Lucy : did you ever take notice of Au- 
rely's ear-rings, with red drops ?" Lucy had seen 
them. *' Well, here they are, just as good as new ; 
only one stone is gone and one hinge broke. 
They might be repaired for a trifle : they cost four 
dollars. Aurely has got two other pairs, and so she 
has handed them over to me. To obhge you, 
Lucy, I'll let them go at half-price. 

" Thank you, I do not want them. 

** Don't want them ! I know what that means ; 
well, rather than you should be disappointed, you 
shall have them for one dollar! it wont be like 
laying out money. You can take them towards 
your wages." 
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" I cannot take them at any price. My mother 
has occasion for every penny I earn." 

Thus answered, Mrs. Simson was not ashamed 
still to urge ; and finally, when she despaired of put- 
ting off her foohsh girl's broken finery, she mumbled 
over something of girls, not fifteen, asking four dol- 
lars in cash a-month ; and, if she paid at that rate, 
she should look out for somebody that could earn 
it ; and a deal of stuff that made poor Lucy feel 
very uncomfortable. Mrs. Simson, however, un- 
derstood her own interests too well to part with so 
faithful €uid capable a girl, and Lucy went on in 
her second month's service. ** You can't find it 
pleasant there," said her mother ; '* Mrs. Simson 
is a vulgar, hard woman ; but patience is a great 
help, and in some respects she is a desirable per- 
son with whom to serve a short apprenticeship. 
She is a thorough worker. With her you are every 
day qualifying yourself for the future. Your work 
at Mrs. Ardley's was quite as wearing, and her 
* odds and ends' would never have fitted you to 
conduct business yourself. Go on, my dear child, 
cheerfully. The future has always a harvest in 
store for those who diligently improve the present." 
As some plants grow stronger exposed to winds and 
cold, so Mrs. Lee's resolution had strengthened in 
keen adversity. 

Lucy's labours were interrupted by a summons 
home. Her father was dead. The events that 
are appointed alike to all, seldom pass without 
awakening sympathy. No poor widow could be 
more lonely than was Mrs. Lee; but she found 

l2 
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friends among those who bore it steadily in mind 
that ** to do good and to commmiicate is an accept- 
able sacrifice." 

'* Charlie," said Mrs. Lovett, bustling in a few 
minutes after Lucy had got home, ** Charlie would 
not give me a minute's peace till I came over to 
see how you all were, and so forth." 

The and so forth, afterward explained with an 
awkwardness that had the quality of inward grace, 
meant, that, at Charles's instigation, seconded by 
her own generous heart, and authorized by her 
husband, she came to offer to defray the expenses 
of a decent funeral. 

Mrs. Lee had calmly supported herself till that 
moment ; but such kindness from persons almost 
strangers to her ; such a tribute of respect to her 
and her little ones in their very low estate, over- 
came her, and she burst into tears. As soon as 
she could regain her composure, and express her 
gratitude in words, she communicated, with the 
confidence that such kindness deserved, the precise 
state of her affairs. She had a watch which had 
been given to her husband by his mother. It had 
once been very valuable, and now, though old-fash- 
ioned, if Mr. Lovett could obtain a just price for it, 
she should be able to meet the expenses of the 
funeral. She did not tell how tenaciously, through 
all their clamorous necessities, her husband had 
retained this memorial of his mother ; how, amid 
the ruin of every just principle, and every other 
pure and holy sentiment, that affection, which is 
truly our first love and our last, had clung to him. 
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Neither did she communicate to any one but Lucy, 
the sharer of all her thoughts, the weakness that 
had assaulted her noble mind. " For a little while 
I did feel, Lucy," she said, " as if I could not part 
with that watch : it is the last relic of our better 
days, and a secret wish has lurked with me to have 
something to show the children in future, as a proof 
of what their grandparents were. So our little 
pride and vanity will stick to us, Lucy ! So incon- 
sistent are our foohsh habits with our principles ! 
It has been my desire to conform your minds to 
your situation ; to make you realize that all honour 
and happiness was in your own souls, and not in 
any thing outward ; and I might have spoiled it all 
by turning your eyes back to what your parents 
were, instead of directing them forward to what 
you should be." 

But we are lingering with Lucy's mother when 
our business is with far less interesting people. 
** Mourning is very expensive," said Mrs. Simson, 
when Lucy returned to her work in her usual dress ; 
*' I conclude your mother don't feel as if she could 
put you all fidly into it at once ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

" That's well : I like to see folks prudent, and 
to help 'em to be so. I've got a bombasin that I 
had for my best when mother died, and it was made 
over for Aurely when the baby died. I calculate 
it will answer your purpose very well for Sabbath 
days and so forth : go get it, Aurely." 

Aurelia did not know where it was. " She be- 
lieved she had tucked it in the rag-bag." 

l3 
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Her mother uttered a philippic upon her waste- 
fulness, and bidding her *' hunt it up/* the gown, 
torn, frayed, and rusty, was soon produced. ** It 
don't look very smart, to be sure," said Mrs. Sim- 
son, evidently taken a-back by its forlorn appear- 
ance : ** but when it's sponged, and turned, and 
made over, (Fll allow you time to do it of evenings,) 
it will make quite a scrumptious dress ; that is, 
considering it sha'nt cost you more than a doDar 
and a half : only think of getting a bombasm for a 
dollar and a half! " 

'* I am not going to wear mourning at all, Mrs. 
Simson." 

" Possible I " exclaimed Mrs. Simson, holding 
up both her hands, ** nor your ma neither ? " 

" Yes, my mother will wear it, but not the chil- 
dren." 

Lucy's manner was so quiet and decided, that 
Dame Simson's hopes of turning the penny va- 
nished; but suppress her spleen she could not. 
** Well," she said, " every one to their notion ; but 
I think, if I was ever so put to it, I should find a 
way to get mourning when my folks died, espe- 
cially where it was as it was : it looks particular and 
wanting of respect to go without it — looks is 
looks " 

Lucy would have borne this innuendo in silence 
if she alone had been concerned ; but her mother's 
part in it made the blood mount to her cheeks, and 
she said, " My mother's rule is to show your re- 
spect by doing your duty to the living ; and, after- 
ward, those that form wrong judgments by looks 
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must '* She checked her resentment, and 

stopped. 

** Must what ? you may as well out with it." 

** Must answer for it themselves, Mrs. Simson." 

" Ma," interposed Miss Aurelia, " how can you 
let your help be so impudent to you ? " 

Master Julius stood by, and, taking a diflferent 
view of the case, said, ** If ma is sarcy to her help, 
she must expect her help to be sarcy to her." 

But we are tired (we are sure our readers must 
be) of detailing the petty abuses of a griping, vul- 
gar mistress. Lucy endured them patiently for some 
months, and till Mrs. Simson became impatient of 
regularly paying the four dollars, instead of putting 
off, in part payment, some useless thing that gave 
her the agreeable feeling of having got a bargain 
out of the person on whom she imposed. 

It happened, not half an hour after Lucy had re- 
ceived her warning to look for another place, that 
Charles Lovett, while delivering the bread, said, 
" Mother has found a capital place for Annet, and 
she leaves us next week." 

"And I leave here next week." Charles snapped 
his fingers, but said never a word. A few minutes 
afterward Mrs. Lovett sent for Lucy, and engaged 
her to supply Annet's place. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Charlie's mother. 

Mrs. Lovbtt, in point of fortune and station, was 
on an equal footing with her neighbour. Her hus- 
band was a prosperous baker, with seven sons, 
healthy, noisy, good-humoured boys, our friend 
Charles, now a lad of seventeen, being the oldest. 
A person suddenly transported from the depths of 
the winter of an arctic region to a land of soft airs, 
verdure, fruits, and flowers, could not have felt a 
greater change than did Lucy in her translation 
from her dreary existence at Dame Simson's to the 
atmosphere of affection and kindness that Mrs. 
Lovett breathed around her. These two women 
possessed the same external means ; the cupidity 
and selfishness of the one made a moral waste 
around her ; the good sense, affectionateness, and 
sweet temper of the other operated like those 
blessed fountains well called " diamonds of the 
desert,*' that minister to the life and beauty of 
every thing within their reach. 

If Mrs. Lovett had some defects which impaired 
the effect of her virtues, or rather diminished the 
amount of good she might have produced, we do 
not care to analyze them. It seems unreasonable 
to demand an exact arrangement of rich sponta- 
neous productions. We therefore prefer giving a 
glimpse of her home : a day there might stand for 
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a year, as her kindness was inexhaustible, having 
no measure but the never-ending wants of her fel- 
low-creatures. 

Lovett's business made it necessary for him to 
be in his bakehouse before hght, and Charles, at 
the peep of dawn, was off in the bread-cart. The 
morning was yet dim when Lovett came in from 
his bakehouse, and found his wife kindling the 
kitchen fire. " Mother ! " he exclaimed, " why 
don't you call up your boys to do that } ** 

'* Oh, I like to do it now and then myself." 

" Yes ; but your now and then is about every 
morning : it's the boys' business." 

*' They went* out skating last evening, you know, 
and it's their nature to love to sleep in the morn- 
mg. 

" Have a care, mother ! boys' natures must not 
be humoured too much. Where is Lucy ? Why 
is not she helping you } " 

'* Oh ! you know she had Jemmie here to spend 
the day yesterday, and she and Charlie drew him 
home in the evening, and she went to bed late and 
tu-ed. Besides, poor thing, she has got a pain in 
her breast working so hard next door, down late 
and up early, and it will take a good deal of rest- 
ing to bring her quite right again." 

** Well, she has reason to bless her stars she has 
got into hands that give rest to every thing but 
themselves. What upon earth is that noise .^ A 
cock crowing up stairs ! " 

Mrs. Lovett laughed. ** It's only Sammy's ban- 
tam. He begged me to let him take him up stairs 
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to wake the boys up this morning : I thought I 
would indulge him just once." 

'* Once ! It's well it takes a power of spoiling 
to spoil good boys." Lovetthit the truth, though 
he did not precisely state it. Indulgence loses 
much of its vitiating eflfect where good feelings are 
kept in constant exercise by pure examples and 
warm affections. ** Come, Sapi ! John ! Bob !" 
cried Mr. Lovett, going to the stairs, ** get up and 
help your mother. Bring down your bantam, Sam : 
he'U wake Lucy." , 

Lucy at this moment was coming down stairs, 
and she said, smiling, she ** wished he'd waked her 
sooner." 

" Soon enough, my child, soon enough. Mother, 
now Lucy is up to help you, FU tell you what I 
stepped in for. There was a poor German came 
into the bakehouse last night for employment, and 
Charlie made out to talk with him enough to find 
out he had been looking since he landed, a week 
ago, in vain for work. He is a very respectable- 
looking man, and tells a sad story about the starv- 
ing state of his old parents at home, for whom he 
hopes to provide a place in our country " 

" Did Charlie," interrupted Mrs. Lovett " find 
out all that? Well he did not take all that pains 
to teach Annet for nothing." 

** No, mother, a kind turn is seldom thrown 
away. But I was going to say that as this poor 
fellow has no where to go to breakfest, I thought, 
if you were willing, I would ask him in." 

" Certainly, I should like it. Lucy, clap down 
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some sausages ; he has been so long fasting he'll 
want something warming. Make a good cup of 
tea, Lucy ; it will be relishing to him, poor fellow !" 
Lucy did all she was bidden, and would fain have 
done more. A portion of her work had been 
omitted in consequence of Jemmie's visit the pre- 
ceding day, and she set about rubbing the knives. 
" That will do, Lucy," said Mrs. Lovett ; "they are 
clean ; never mind the pohshing ; put the brightest 
by father's plate and that poor fellow's. I'll see to 
the sausages, and fry the cakes ; it's bad work 
for your eyes. You run and set the table, and 
clap on an end, so that the German need not feel 
as if he crowded us." 

" The cloth is rather spotted ; shall I put a clean 
one on, Mrs. Lovett ?" 

'* No, never mind; it makes the washes too heavy 
for Dinah to have clean table linen every day. Set 
the plates round so as to humour the spots. You 
say they only dirty one cloth a- week next door. I 
should think the millenium had come if that hap- 
pened with my boys. They never will learn such 
neatness." 

** It is a good lesson to learn," thought Lucy, 
but learned next door at too great an expense of 
thumps on the head, raps over the hand, and ach- 
ing hearts. Mr. Lovett now came in to say the 
stranger was ashamed to accept their hospitality. 
He had not been shaven for a week, and was not 
wiUing to appear before the women in that con- 
dition. 

'* Oh," said Mrs. Lovett, ever ready to sacrifice 
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herself to the simplest act of kindness, " oh, never 
mind; let him just step into our bedroom and shave : 
take him round the other way." Lucy, run in, 
and clear up, and tuck away/* This was done, and 
well done in a minute, and no one can question 
Lucy's faculties who has seen " mother's room," in 
a house where there are half-a-dozen boys, a baby, 
and a *' never mind" mother. The Lovetts* hos- 
pitality was the first ray of kindness that had fallen 
on the poor stranger since he had reached our 
shore, whither he had come full of hope as the 
pioneer of starving friends at home. In Charles's 
absence not one of the family could speak an intel- 
ligible word to him; but each, eagerly offering some 
kindness, employed a language as universal as hu- 
man feelings. Bobby set his favourite cat on the 
stranger's knee, and the baby, sitting on Lucy's lap, 
snatched from her plate a ** buckwheat" and offered 
it to him. ** WiUie, dear !" exclaimed Lucy, re- 
pressing his hand, " you are dripping the molasses 
all over the cloth." A* tear of pleasure started into 
the mother's eye. *' Never mind, Lucy !" she said j 
" dear little fellow, how strange he should enter 
into his feehngs !" 

*' Mother," cried out one of the little boys, " do 
see Bob and puss drinking milk out of the same 
cup !" The mother reproved Bobby, but, joining 
in the general laugh, the reproof was neutralized. 

" You need not all laugh at me," retorted Bobby, 
" for Sam lets his dog eat out of his plate." 

" But not when he does," interposed Lucy. 

" No, but he lets Jerry Bantam pick the corns 
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off his lips, and I am sure my pussey's mouth is as 
clean as Jerry's : you need not laugh so, mother, 
it's cleaner than baby's was yesterday when you 
kissed it, and said you did not mind such a sweet 
little fellow's dirt." 

*' Oh, Bob ! I guess not." 

" Well, if you did not say so, mother, you did 
not mind it." 

" Then I'll punish myself by not kissing you for 
a week to come." 

*' Oh, no, no, mother ! please give me one kiss 
now." Mother refused, and Bob, a dauntless little 
rogue, jumped up behind her chair, encircled her 
neck with his arms, and kissed her chin, cheeks, 
and forehead, leaving an impress of moleisses 
wherever his hps touched. There was a general 
shout round the table at Bob's victory. Lucy 
quietly handed Mrs. Lovett a wet napkin ; the 
stains were effaced, and the breakfast being over, 
the family proceeded to the business of the day. 
Mrs. Lovett had an energy and steadfastness in the 
pursuit of her children's improvement, that, if we 
did not every day see new and strange combinations 
in individual character, would have seemed incom- 
patible with the habits of general indulgence we 
have depicted. A portion of her power was un- 
doubtedly wasted ; but her imperfections were ac- 
companied by such perfect disinterestedness and 
generosity, that all sense of the infirmity was lost 
in love and gratitude. 

"Bring your book, John," she said, " and let me 
be sure you have learned your lesson. You were all 
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agog about the skating last night. Lucy, just hear 
Sam in Colburn. Oh, never mind ! if you are get- 
ting Charlie's breakfast ; that's right, dear ; keep 
the sausage hot for him, but you need not spread 
that clean napkin over the cloth ; Charlie is used 
to taking it as he can get it." 

" He never finds faidt, Mrs. Lovett, but he likes 
it nice. Dinah don't mind washing a napkin more 
for him : she says Charlie's clothes wash easy." * 

" Charlie gets the blind side of every one in the 
house ; but go on your own way, Lucy. Bless me ! 
when did you ecour that knife and fork ? It must 
be confessed, you have profited by living next door. 
Such a body as Mrs. Simson has her uses for those 
who know how to catch the good and leave the 
bad." 

** The bad was so disagreeable, Mrs. Lovett, you 
could not catch it." Lucy was right. It is the 
faults of the good and loveable that we are in dan- 
ger of imbibing. 

John had finished his recitation in that charming 
school-book— charming alike to teacher and learner 
— " Popular Lessons," and was now in eager pur- 
suit of his slate. ** Have you seen it, mother ?" he 
asked. 

" No. How is that Sam ? seven times seven is 

* It i8 a common superstition among that much-endu- 
ring clasS) the washwomen, that good-natured people's 
clothes " wash easyJ" ITicre is philosophy in this. What 
a pity a moral power should be wasted which is a more 
certain lightcncr of labour than the best patent washing- 
machine ever contrived. 
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fifty — ^think again ; Lucy, dear, just set the baby 
down and look for John's slate." 

*' Oh, mother ! Miss Selden said I must not 
come to school again without strings in both my 
shoes." 

*' Lucy, dear, run into the bed-room and look for 
a piece of galloon ; it is in the upper drawer, or 
the under, or on the table— oh, perhaps in my piece- 
basket." Alas for the chace thi'ough that labyrinth. 

*' Oh, Lucy, please to find my cap — blame it ! 
it*s always gone." 

" Find it yourself. Bob — don't call on Lucy for 
every thing," 

" But, mother, Lucy always can find every thing, 
and I always can't." And so it proved. Lucy, with 
infinite sweetness, found and arranged all that was 
wanted, and the happy little troop issued from the 
street door and were bounding away, when their 
mother called after them, " John ! Sammy ! here 
for mercy's sake ! John, you must take a bottle of 
wine to poor old Bretti." 

" Mother ! clear to Reed street ? " 

" Not if you do not choose, sir," replied his 
mother, sternly, for she could manifest displeasure 
when her children failed in an act of kindness. 

'* Do give it to me, mother : I do choose, only 
it's such a horrid long way down there." 

" No. Charlie will take it by-and-by. The way 
should never seem horrid long when we go to do a 
kindness." 

" Well, I don't see what he wants wine for : you 
and father never drink wine." 

M 2 
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** The doctor has ordered it for him, John. Now, 
my boy, you are conscious you have done wrong, 
and are trying to find some reason for it. Sammy, 
take this book to Sarah Martin." 

** Has the doctor ordered a book to cure Sarah 
Martin's lame foot, mother ? '* asked Sam, laughing, 

" I don't know as to that, Sam, but I know it's 
what they call an * easing medicine* for all diseases 
that are not too bad to admit of using it. Ah, 
Charlie ! good morning to you. Your breakfast is 
all ready, and Lucy ready to bake your cakes." 

" That's first rate, mother." Never did break- 
fast meet a keener appetite to do it justice ; an ap- 
petite prepared by long exercise in the morning air, 
and stimulated by good food, arranged by *' neat- 
handed" Lucy, who, while performing various other 
miscellaneous offices, was baking the cakes, fiUing 
his cup, and throwing in kind words and smiles. 
A spoiled favourite of fortune (so called), rising from 
the distasteful luxuries of a twelve o'clock breakfast, 
might have envied our baker's boy! 

" Oh, mother," asked Charles, '* has father de- 
cided about the ticket for the lectures ? " 

" Yes ; at least he left it to me, as he always does, 
and I am determined to go, provided Mr. What-ye- 
call-him says that a family-ticket will admit Lucy." 

" To' be sure it will : is she not one of the fia- 
mily?" 

"There are few," said Lucy, slightly blushing, 
" that consider help so." 

*' Then they are fools, Lucy, besides being geese ; 
but, in order to be certain, besides being sure, I 
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called on Mr. * What-ye-call-him,' mother's name, 
you know, for all manlund, besides a part of woman- 
kind, and asked him, and he said any one that Hved 
with us was one of the family." 

" But be honest, Charles : did you tell him I was 
your mother's help ?" 

** No ; why should I, any more than that mother 
was your help ? no disparagement to you, Lucy ; 
but I think mother is the greatest help we have in 
this family." 

" If help means aiding every one, and more 
kindly than any one else ever did, I think she is 
the best help in the world, Charles." 

" Oh, Lucy and CharHe, go about your busi- 
ness — you are turning my head." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*' CALL AGAIN." 



Mrs. Lkb received a proposition from some friends 
in the village where she had spent her youth, that 
induced her at once to renounce her wearisome life 
in town and return there. She was to preside over 
the family of an old pair, whose some dozen chil- 
dren were married and dispersed. She was per- 
mitted to bring Jemmie with her, and advantageous 
situations were offered for her two little girls. 
Lucy, it was decided, should be left with Mrs. 
Lovett; and Lucy determined to consecrate her 
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future earnings to Jemmie. This poor little fel- 
low*8 heart was almost broken at parting with his 
sister. Without the extravagance of Rousseau's 
lover, he divided the world into two parts, 
" where she was and where she was not." 

Lucy continued through the year at Mrs. 
Lovett's, reminded by nothing but the regular 
receipt of her wages that she was at service. At 
the expiration of that time a sad change occurred. 
Mr. Lovett suddenly determined to remove to Ohio. 
He was the proprietor of land there, which was 
now promising to become very valuable ; and both 
he and his wife expected, from a removal to that 
fine new country, physical and moral benefit to 
their children. The well-established bakehouse 
was to be retained; and Charles, perfectly qualified 
for the business, was left to conduct it. After 
much deliberation, decision, and reconsideration, it 
was settled that Lucy should remain in the city : 
this was strenuously urged by Charles, and rather 
favoured by herself. A place had offered at Mrs. 
Kartell's, where she might earn, with very light 
labour, seven dollars a-month. This money would 
enable her to put some favourite plans for Jemmie 
into execution ; " and any time, if she chose," as 
Charles said and reiterated, lest the argument 
should not prevail, " she might go to her mother." 
" Well, my children," said Mrs. Lovett, at the con- 
clusion of their deliberations, " if one must stay, I 
had rather the other should too. You will be a 
brother to Lucy, Charles ; and you will be a sister 
to him, Lucy ?" They both promised. Did the 
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thought of ever being any thing nearer enter their 
young hearts ? We shall see. 

We are obliged to omit some of the most in- 
teresting scenes in Lucy's life — ^the parting from 
the Lovetts, and her closing, for the last time, 
those doors, that, as she turned their bolts, she 
thought had never been closed against any claim 
to hospitality or kindness of any sort, and the first 
depression of her mercury at the chill atmosphere 
of a new service-place. 

She went to Mrs. Kartell's in the morning, and, 
on inquiring for the lady, was told she was never 
visible till eleven ; but that she could see ** Miss 
Adele." Miss Adele proved to be the nurse, a 
Frenchwoman of a certain age, who lost no time 
in acquainting Lucy with the duties of her new 
place and its advantages. Her inaugural discourse 
we shall repeat, merely taking the liberty to trans- 
late the French she interspersed, and mend her 
broken English. 

" A very pretty position you will have here, my 
dear, if you do every thing very quick, and very 
well. It is very necessary you should never forget 
you are to be grateful to me for it, for Mrs. Kar- 
tell, my dear, would never know that you was born 
if I had not made the discovery." Lucy smiled. 
" 'Tis very true, my dear : we had one Bridget here 
— ^very low Irish person, but very good judge of 
character ; she admired me very much, she spoke 
well of you, your needlework, and so forth ; par- 
ticularly she said you was very humble, which is 
very pretty quality in young person ; young person 
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should always look up, and so forth, to those that 
are very little older, as I am than you." 

** Adele! Adele !" shouted one of the little girls, 
** you look full old enough to he her mother." 

" C*est que j'ai la dignity d*un ^ge miir ; mais, 
mademoiselle, vous ne devez parler que Fran9ois. 
That is because I have the dignity belonging to 
ripe years; but, miss, you ought to speak only 
French/' 

" So you always say when you don't want us to 
he understood : I hate French, and I never will 
speak it when I don't choose ; papa says I need 
not." 

" Mais votre maman, ma ch^re mademoiselle, 
elle dit tout au contraire. But your mamma, miss, 
says quite the contrary,** 

** Oh, well, I mind papa when I like, and mamma 
when I Hke." 

** That is the way, I assure you," said Adele 
to Luxjy, making, like most foreign observers, a 
general inference from her individual experience, 
** with all American children ; there is no govern- 
ment in this coimtry no where ; the people do as 
they please, and the very little children do as they 
please. You wiU have the very great advantage 
to eat with me." 

" Great advantage, indeed !" interposed again 
the aforesaid young speaker. "Adele will take 
the best, and leave you the rest ; that was the way 
she served httle Judy Phealan." 

" Mademoiselle Ophelia, vous 6tes tr^s d^sagr6- 
able ce matin ; je me plaindrai de vous k votre 
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maman. Miss Ophelia, you are very disagreeable 
this morning ; I will complain of you to your mo- 
ther:' 

" And mamma will complain to me, and I will 
complain to papa, and papa will complain back to 
mamma," retorted the little girl, laughing. 

** I wish you to pay no attention to miss, be- 
cause her mamma wishes her to say nothing in 
English, and it is as if she spoke not a word." 

** Then you need not answer what I say, Adele." 
Adele muttered a "Mon Dieu!" between her 
teeth, and proceeded : ** You will keep our room 
very nice ; I hke very pretty order." 

** Yes, when you have others to take the trouble 
of it, Adele." 

** Sacre ! And in very hot days I wish you to 
walk out with the young ladies, because it is very 
disfavourable to my health." 

'* And your complexion, Adele. Don't you re- 
member the day your colour ran down on to your 
friU?" 

Adele's colour now at least was natural. " It is 
impossible," she continued, ** when Miss Ophelia 
is here, to tell you all ; but you will do every thing 
as I wish. You must ask always my direction, for 
Mrs. Hartell is verv delicate. AU American ladies 
are very deHcate, you know, and she wishes not to 
be troubled." A slatternly girl now appeared with 
the nurse's breakfast. Adele inquired why it was 
not brought by Monsieur Achille, the waiter. 

"For a very good reason," replied the girl. 
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chuckling. *' Mr. Hartell has turned Monsheer 
Achille out of doors." 

" Achille turned out of doors ! For what ?" 

"For loving iced Champagne too well, and 
drinking as much of it as Mr. Hartell himself." 

" Quelle horreur ! Jelui ai dit "Adele checked 

before she had betrayed herself. *' Pauvre ma- 
dame/' muttered Adele, " her husband is a brute ! 
Anne/' she called after the girl, " these cakes are 
cold ; ask Henri to send me some hot ones." 

" Henri says, if you want any more you may 
come and bake them yourself." 

Adele now bestowed the most vulgar abuse in 
French upon Henri, and then begged Lucy to run 
down and bake her some cakes. " Just hiQf-a-do- 
zen for me. You can eat the cold ones, my dear, 
but my stomach won't bear cold cakes." 

Lucy civilly but resolutely declined going down, 
alleging that she was a stranger, and feared to give 
offence in the kitchen. She immediately found, 
that in avoiding Scylla she had run on Charybdis. 
Adele had expected to find in Lucy a meek sub- 
ject to her authority ; and disappointed, as well as 
displeased, at so early a resistance, she looked 
angry, spoke pettishly, and manifested her selfish- 
ness without the slightest restraint of good man- 
ners ; turning over the toast to get the best but- 
tered bits ; pouring off" all the clear coffee, and 
appropriating the only egg to herself. Before the 
breakfast was finished the baby cried, and Adele 
directed Lucy to take the little angel up and make 
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it quiet, adding, ** that it hurt her digestion to be 
disturbed at her meals." 

Lucy obeyed. The ** little angel" proved to 
be a stout boy of ten months, in a most impish 
humour, and, in spite of the kind instincts of her 
nature, that led her always to care for and caress 
children, she was tired resisting its struggling and 
screaming before Adele was ready to take it. Miss 
Ophelia and her sister had gone to their French 
school. Eugene, the baby, was exquisitely 
dressed ; no one could deny Adele's perfection in 
every department of the toilet. Lucy had arranged 
the nursery, and was sitting at her needlework, 
when Mrs. Kartell made her appearance. She 
was a tall and handsome woman, of about thirty, 
but her beauty was impaired by paleness and 
languor, and powerless from the absence of all 
expression. Her air of high fashion, or per- 
haps her extreme coldness and indifference, ap- 
palled our modest heroine; and after the first 
glance she did not again raise her eyes to 
the lady's face, and her ears gave her no informa- 
tion as to the character of her new mistress ; for 
her languid endearments to her baby, her more 
animated admiration of its new French dress, and 
her conversation with Adele, was all in French. 
We shall take the Hberty to translate it, omitting 
the expletives with which both mistress and maid 
garnished their discourse ; Mrs. Kartell thinking 
it quite graceful to exclaim at every other breath 
" Mon Dieu ! ** though she rarely uttered the words 
in English, the profanity being forbidden in her own 
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country by the usages of good society, as well as 
by a divine command. *' What made Eugene 
scream so horribly ? he broke my morning nap." 

" Oh, madame ! a thousand, thousand pardons ! 
Ask mamma's pardon, Eugene ;" and she joined 
his hands, exclaiming, ** What an angel ! He was 
so terrified at a new face. She" (nodding to Lucy) 
** took him up too suddenly. It was all I could do 
to tranquiUize him." 

** Is the girl promising ? " 

** Well enough ! I may make something of her 
in time, with an infinity of trouble ; but nothing 
is too much to do for madame : these Americans 
are so awkward at first — so ill-mannered ! If 
madame could only persuade Mr. Hartell to return 
to Paris ! " 

" Ah, Adele, if I could ! Dear Paris ! I shall 
never go there till I go to heaven. Mr. Hartell 
makes a point of never going where I wish : he says 
if he goes again to Paris he shall go without me." 

** Hie savage ! A thousand pardons, madame ! 
But how can any one say or do any thing unkind 
to such an angel as madame ? One thing is sure, 
— Mr. Hartell adores Monsieur Eugene. He will 
not go to Paris without you, and leave him." 

** WeU thought of, Adele ! and, by the way, Mr. 
Hartell has taken it into his head that Eugene is 
getting pale, and he puts all the fault upon you ; 
for he says the wet-nurse told him the only reason 
she went away was because she would not live with 
you; and she called you a bag of lies and pre- 
tences." 
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•* The Irish savage ! The Irish are all savages ; 
all false and cruel." 

*' Margery was good to Eugene, though." 

'* Certainly, madame — before your eyes and Mr. 
HarteU's." 

Mrs. Kartell was not ashamed to laugh at Adele*s 
insinuation against a fmthful and warm-hearted 
creature, who, during a long illness, had watched 
all night with her child, and carried him all day in 
her arms, and whom Mrs. Kartell had finally sacri- 
ficed to her favourite. " I wish, Adele," resumed 
Mrs. Kartell, ** you had borne with Margery a 
little longer ; wet-nurses are like cows ; we only 
keep them for the milk they give.*' 

A dele shrugged her shoulders. ** But when they 
kick and hook, madame 1 " 

This precious colloquy was broken ofi^ by the en- 
trance of the person in question. At sight of her 
the baby almost sprung from his mother's arms : 
Margery caught him in hers, and, pouring out a 
flood of tears, caressed him with the fondness cha- 
racteristic of her people. 

** God bless my darling! " she exclaimed ; "and 
ye feel just the same, and six weeks it is that ye 
have not seen me." 

** One pretty while to stay away when one loves 
so furiously!" said Adele, contemptuously. 

Ker words were like the spark that kindleth a 
great fire. " And was I not here the very day after 
I left ye ? " asked Margery. 

** Yes, you came for your wages." 

** God forgive me ! and so I did ; btt my mind 
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was 80 full of ray baby, that when they told me 
Mrs. Hartell said I must call next day, I thanked 
God, thmking then I should see the boy again. 
The milk was in my breasts yet, and pressed upon 
my heart like. But I should have been thinking 
of the money, for my own child's nurse was want- 
ing her pay, and too miles from the village had I 
walked for it." 

** But, Margery, I told you I would pay you the 
next day." 

" Ah ! but ye ladies never think we have not 
servants to send or carriages to ride in for our pay. 
The time is all we have. It's easy for you to say 
* call again,' and * call again ;' and the time it takes 
to ' call again* is money to us, and ye are robbing 
us of it, besides holding back our own." 

"Margery, you are very impertinent." 

** It's the truth and not me that's impertinent to 
you, Mrs. HarteU. Just Hsten to my story, and 
ye'll be convinced. 'Twas the next day I was 
offered a dollar for my day's work. I could not 
lose it, for I had two dollars a- week to pay for my 
child ; so I did it, and then in the evening walked 
the two miles again, to be told, when I got to your 
door, that you * could not attend to it then — ^you 
were dressing for a party — I might call to-morrow.' 
I asked for Mr. Hartell, but he was out ; so back 
the two miles I went ; and the walk, after the heavy 
day's work, and fretting, brought on a fever that 
night, and held me a week, and dried every drop of 
milk in my breasts ; so I lost the nurse-place I had 
engaged, and had to take my own poor little baby 
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from the breast ; for how was I to pay eight dollars 
from the seven, which was all I could get as dry- 
nm-se? And the poor thing sickened and died, 
and all, all, — ^mark it well, Mrs. Kartell, — came 
from my not getting my money when it was due." 

Mrs. Kartell, cold and careless as she was, was 
startled witli the consequences of her own mere 
thoughtlessness, and naturally sought some vindi- 
cation. ** How could I know, Margery, you was 
in such need of it ? it was a mere trifle — only your 
last month's wages." 

•* Ye knew it was due, and that is all a lady 
should want to know. What seems a trifle to you 
is all to us." 

** But how could twelve dollars be of such mighty 
consequence?" 

** I have told you my story : it proved sickness 
to me and death to my child." 

" C*est bien ridicule !" exclaimed Adele ; ** you 
desolate madame ; and you very well know madame 
is very charitable." 

** I was not after wanting charity, but my own, 
that madam had, and I could not get." 

'* Well, pray, Margery, say no more about it : it 
is all paid now." 

** Yes, Mrs. Kartell, but paid too late** 

We trust such evil consequences as Margery 
suffered from the want of punctuahty in the em- 
ployer's payment do not often occur, but they are 
not without a parallel. Is it not very common for 
ladies, far more from thoughtlessness than medi- 
tated injustice, to delay the payment of wages? 
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Is there not a culpable inconsiderateness of the 
rights as well as necessities of a large class, in- 
cluding tradespeople and humble creditors of every 
sort, in that common reply to their demands, — *' Call 
again' 



"? 



CHAPTER XV. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 



Mr. Kartell was a man of good moral instincts, 
but very little moral cultivation. He but half con- 
cealed from his children his contempt for their 
mother, and not at all his detestation of her French 
favourites. He very early took a liking to Lucy 
Lee. He perceived that his boy, his idol, soon 
preferred her to Adele, and he knew the preferences 
of a child are unerring. He unwarily expressed 
in Adele's presence his superior confidence in 
Lucy. Lucy's sweet qualities, and thoroughly 
tried they were, won the love of the little girls, 
which they constantly manifested, much to their 
mother's annoyance, by preferring Lucy on all oc- 
casions to Adele. All this, of course, galled Adele ; 
but while her mistress was her champion she felt 
quite safe, and she was not insensible to the ad- 
vantage of having a young girl of Lucy's capacity 
and good temper, upon whom she might impose 
her duties without her indolent mistress giving 
herself the trouble to reprove, or even to notice her 
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injustice. But there were occasions when she 
felt the presence of this faithful girl to be not only 
inconvenient, but dangerous. ,0n one of these, 
Lucy returned unexpectedly from Mrs. Kartell's 
sister's, where she had been sent to aid in the care 
of a sick child. The child had died suddenly, and 
Lucy, on re-entering the nursery, found Adele at a 
t^te-k-t^te petit souper with a dear friend. Both 
master and mistress were out, and the keys had 
been left in trust with Adele. The table was 
spread with the choicest luxuries of the pantry. 
After Adele recovered from the first shock of Lucy's 
appearance, she resumed her conversation with 
her visiter in French with apparent ease, and with 
unwonted courtesy begged Lucy to join them. 
Lucy dechned, and reftised a glass of Burgundy, 
which Adele said was ** the best thing in the world 
to raise the spirits after seeing oneHttle child die." 
When Adele's friend was gone, and the relics of 
the supper removed, she said, as if soliloquizing, 
" Oh, how generous madarae is : she say to me 
always, * Adele, do with mine as if it were yours.' 
Ah, she is one angel, madame !" 

Lucy understood the drift of this. No one likes 
to appear a passive dupe ; and, nettled at Adele's 
thinking her so, she said, in allusion to the Bur- 
gundy, " Does Mr. Kartell tell you, Adele, to do 
with his as if it were your own ?" 

" Very impertinent, miss ! just so you always 
are. Madame know so well as I your little arts 
to get the blind of Mr. Kartell — ^bad appearance in 
the young girls to get the blind of the lady's hus- 
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band. I have madame's leave — monsieur is quite 
another thing ; you will not tell him ?'* she added, 
softening her tone. Lucy considered for a mo- 
ment, and then remembering her mother's rule, 
whenever she doubted as to her course, to go 
straight forward, she said, ** Adele, you know that 
I know you are abusing Mrs. Kartell's confidence." 
Adele' s eyes absolutely glowed with rage, but Lucy 
courageously proceeded. ** Did I not hear you tell 
Mrs. HarteU how much sewing you had done the 
two evenings you were out at balls when she was 
gone, and every stitch I had taken myself ?" 

** You could not hear that — ^we talk alway 
French." 

** I heard and understood perfectly. Half Mrs. 
Kartell's words are EngUsh, and I have learned 
many French words from you and the children. 
Perhaps you think I did not understand your wink- 
ing at me, when you showed Mrs. HarteU as your 
work the stitches I had taken up on Opheha's 
stocking, nor your offering me the pink cravat 
when Mrs. HarteU had left the nursery ?" 

'* So it was to insult me you did not accept it ?" 

" No ; but I would not accept a free gift from 
one I did not like, and certainly not a bribe." 

Adele had begun with a high blustering tone. 
She now began to feel how powerful are the 
weapons of truth, even wielded by a chUd ; and 
softening down, she said, in a deprecating voice, 
** You, my dear, mean always right, but in one 
such young person the judgment is not ripe." 

** If my judgment is not ripe, Adele, my eyesight 
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is very clear, and I made no mistake when I un- 
locked Mrs. Kartell's emerald earring for you. 
You would not have asked me to do it if you could 
have done it yourself." 

** Mon Dieu ! mon enfant, is there but one eme- 
rald earring in the world ? that was the earring of 
my friend Matilda." 

** I do not beheve it, Adele, any more than I 
believe those stockings embroidered with rosebuds 
which I saw on Mrs. Kartell's feet last Sunday, 
and which are now on yours, belong to Matilda. 
I am not deceived, Adele, and I fear I am wrong 
in not imdeceiving Mrs. Kartell." 

" You will not dare to say to madame," cried 
Adele, bursting into a stormy flood of tears, ** that 
I am thief and Har — madame will believe not — 
madame know very well the American servant hate 
all the French peoples." 

** It is true she may not believe me, but that is 
no reason why I shoidd not do right. I hate to 
turn tell-tale — I have no friend to advise me ; but 
my conscience, a safe adviser, tells me I ought not 
to stand silently by and see my employer's confi- 
dence abused." 

** Then you tell ?" asked Adele, alarmed and en- 
raged. 

** I must, if you go on in this way ; but if you 
stop here I will never tell what is past." Lucy 
paused for Adele's reply. She was too cunning to 
make a promise that impHed confession. ** I never 
will bind myself to one such little girl as you ; but 
remember, you have promised not to tell till you 
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suspect more.'* She evidently was abashed, but 
not penitent. She was hardened by the long and 
unexposed practice of evil, and emboldened by Mrs. 
HarteU's sUly confidence and partiaHty. Perhaps 
Adele had been singularly unfortunate ; we leave 
to others to decide whether her case was a rare 
one ; but in many years' service in her own country 
— and with sorrow we add in ours — she had never 
had one employer who had regarded it as a duty 
to attempt to reform the faults, and enlighten the 
moral sense, and strengthen the feeble virtue of her 
inferior and dependant. She had never had one 
who considered her a member of the same great 
family with herself, a creature of the same passions 
and affections, who, after a few flying years, when 
the relations instituted as a trial to the virtue of 
employers and employed are past, must appear 
with her at the same tribimal. Mrs. Kartell 
winked at her faults to profit by her faculties ; and, 
instead of leading her back to truth and duty, urged 
her forward in her devious course by the example 
of her own vanities and self-indulgence. 

Lucy knew she had provoked a powerful adver- 
sarv who would do battle with the ** sword and 
the shield,*' but she was strong and tranquil in the 
consciousness of having done right. Before going 
to bed she offered Adele her hand, saying, " Be 
sure, Adele, I wish to be your friend ; and it shall 
not be my fault if we are not the better and hap- 
pier for living together." 

" Mais — c'est un bon enfant ! She is a good 
creature !" exclaimed Adele, yielding to a good 
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impulse, and returning the pressure of Lucy's 
hand. 

''He's human, and some pulse of good must live 
Within his nature." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A DETECTION. 



Though too confirmed in evil to be reformed by 
Lucy's gentle influence, Adele, for some weeks 
after her conversation with Lucy, was guarded be- 
fore her. She wore only her own finery, neither 
indulged herself nor a **cher ami" with Champagne 
or Burgundy, and only went out with Mrs. Hartell's 
knowledge. This was often enough ; for Lucy was 
the pack-horse on whom she was allowed to cast 
all her burdens. She was more lavish than ever 
of hef hollow caresses and pretty French epithets 
on Eugene in his parents' presence, and the little 
fellow requited her as well as if he had understood 
them, by preferring every body else to her. The 
constraint of Lucy's presence was becoming in- 
tolerable to Adele, and she took a new course, 
treating her with injustice and constant petulance, 
in the hope of driving her to seek a new service. 
But this was not easy to efiect. Lucy had been 
early impressed with an aversion to change, as an 
evil in itself; and, besides, her love for Eugene 
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would not permit her to desert him. She had no 
confidence in Adele, and she considered herself 
pledged not to communicate her distrust till there 
was some further overt act on Adele*s part. There 
were, too, in her situation — where are there not } 
— some alleviating circumstances. She had the 
half of every Sunday to go to church ; and true to 
the stroke of the bell, Charles Lovett was on the 
steps to go with her. She had often whole even- 
ings, when Adele had gone out without preparing 
her task- work, to read and write. She wrote 
often to her mother and Mrs. Lovett. Her sepa- 
ration from all she dearly loved sometimes brought 
the tears from her eyes to the paper ; but she wrote 
cheerfully, said nothing of her trials, or put them 
in the faint hues of the distance in the landscape, 
while her pleasures filled the foreground. The 
letters began and ended with some allusion to 
Charles. Sometimes " Charles thought the ser- 
mon the best he ever heard," or " Charles thought 
it not quite so instructive as the last Sabbath.'* 
*' It was a rainy Sunday, and Charles prudently 
wore his old coat/* or "it was such a beautiful 
Sabbath, and Charles looked so well in his new 
coat.*' " Last Sabbath, dear Mrs. Lovett, Charles 
laughed and said my old bonnetwanted a new riband 
and ray old riband a new bonnet ; and so, to recon- 
cile him, I told him how, remembering mother's 
advice, never to wear what was not suited to my 
circumstances, though given to me, I had declined a 
present from Mrs. Kartell of a French pink satin 
hat, hardly soiled at all. The next day he sent me 
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the greatest beauty of a little straw bonnet with a 
white satin riband : I hope it will never wear out ! ** 
** Mother, there is one thing I wish you would tell 
me whether you think wrong. Charles and I al- 
ways come the longest way home from church : it 
seems very short too." " Is not it strange Eugene 
should know Charles } When I am holding him 
up at the window, and he sees him coming up the 
street, he claps his hands : but, oh, the poor little 
fellow is so affectionate ! When I come home he 
shouts as if he would go mad with pleasure." 

Lucy had now been four months at the Kartells', 
and she was beginning to suffer the natural con- 
sequences of her position. Her principles rested 
too firmly on a sure basis to be shaken, and her 
dispositions were too sweet, they had too much 
natural force, to be easily impaired ; but her habits, 
like the habits of most young people, were flexible, 
and at the mercy of circumstances. She fared 
sumptuously every day, and in her steril and in- 
active life her meals became events. She had felt 
a blush steal into her cheek as she detected herself 
mentally wondering how she had existed day after 
day on rye-mush. Trained from infanc)' to early 
rising, it had seemed as natural to her as to the 
birds to rise when the day broke. At Mrs. Harteira 
she occupied a sofa-bed in the nursery. At first it 
had seemed to her a real misery to wait, hour after 
hour in the 'morning, till it pleased Miss Adele to 
have the blinds opened ; but, in the process of a few 
weeks, partly from keeping irregular hours at night, 
and partly from the facihty that all young people 
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have at sleeping, and partly, probably, from the 
physical indolence that seems ever ready to encroach 
on our energies, she became at first passive, and 
then, like the sluggard, she loved a little more 
folding of the arms to sleep, and a Uttle more 
slumber. 

From having been a very bee in her industry, she 
was falling into the lounging, desultory habits of 
the household. Sometimes she would be so hurried 
by Adele that she was compelled to despatch her 
work in the most slovenly manner, and then pre- 
cious minutes and half hours that she had been 
taught to cherish as " the stuff that life is made of" 
were wasted in lounging about with the children, 
or gazing out of the window with them, hstening 
to their comments on the fine clothes that were 
worn by those people whose only part in life seems 
to be to play walking advertisers for dressmakers. 
Dress was the constant theme at Mrs. Kartell's. 
Lucy had scarcely ever heard her mistress talk of 
any thing else. Upon this topic Adele was almost 
eloquent, and the Httle girls naturally adopted and 
repeated what they heard, so that life, in the aspect 
it now offered to Lucy, afforded ground for the 
fanciful theory of a certain writer, who supposes 
man, "that paragon of animals and quintessence 
of dust," to be made up of clothes. Lucy had been* 
well fortified by her mother to resist this ruling 
passion of the house, but she was not exempt from 
the infirmity of her age and sex ; and there is no 
knowing how long she might have resisted the de- 
teriorating influences that make half the world 
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creatures of mere sense and frivolity, had they not 
been suddenly interrupted. 

Eugene had arrived at the teething period, trying 
to the soul of mothers and nurses. Lucy's days and 
evenings were devoted to soothing him. At night 
he was left to Adele*s tender mercies. Her virtue 
could not be expected to stand the test of his wake- 
fulness and fretting, and repeatedly Lucy was start- 
led from her deep sleep by the shrieks of the child ; 
and when involuntarily she sprang to his bedside, 
the poor little fellow most beseechingly stretched 
out his arms to her. She suspected that Adele, in 
her impatience, inflicted some personal violence 
upon him, and particularly after hearing her assure 
Mr. Kartell the next morning that it was the cries 
of cats, and not his child's, that had awakened him. 
On the same morning she saw Eugene frequently 
put his hand to a part of the arm covered by his 
sleeve, and, on examining it, she found it black and 
blue, and looking as if it had been severely pinched. 
" Could Adele," she asked herself, " have done 
this ?" It seemed to her too fiendish an act; but 
suspicion had taken possession of her, and she de- 
termined to be watchful. She loved the child fondly, 
and felt the more tenderly for it from the careless- 
ness of its natural protector. 

The next night Eugene waked at his usual time, 
and his first whimper roused Lucy from her light 
slumbers. She took care to give no sign that she 
was awake. Adele got out of bed, and taking up 
the night-lamp, and ascertaining, as she supposed, 
that Lucy was sleeping, she took a vial from under 

o 
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the pillow, dropped a few drops into Eugene's milk, 
and fed him. He soon fell asleep, and, as Lucy 
observed, slept late and heavily the next morning. 
All the next day Lucy was wretched. She shed 
bitter tears over the poor Httle boy, who, it seemed 
to her, would be the victim of his unprincipled 
nurse. She was uncertain as to the best course to 
pursue. She felt sure Adele had given the child lau- 
danum ; but what use would there be in teUing the 
mother so } Adele would frame her own lies for 
the occasion, and would be believed ; and then she 
herself would probably be sent off in disgrace, and 
no one would be left to comfort the poor Httle boy. 
But had she not best address herself to the father ? 
it would be easy to rouse his fears. He was now 
in Philadelphia, and expected home the next day. 
In the intervening night she might perhaps get 
some proof to substantiate her suspicions. Thus, 
with a prudence beyond her years, determining on 
her course, she was careful not to betray, by word 
or sign, her suspicions to Adele. The next night 
Lucy lay awake with a beating heart till Eugene 
began his usual fretting. Adele gave him his milk, 
and soothed him to sleep ; but his sleep was rest- 
less, and she was long kept awake. Just as her 
breathing betrayed that she had fallen asleep, and 
Lucy, believing that all danger for that night was 
past, was yielding to the demands of nature, Eugene 
started up wide awake and screaming. Tliis was 
too much for Adele*s patience. He had taken his 
milk, and she had no proper resource for quieting 
him, so she adopted that most convenient to her- 
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self ; and rising, she took the vial from its hiding- 
place, and, with her back towards Lucy's bed, was 
in the act of dropping some drops into a spoon, 
when Lucy sprang upon her and wrested the vial 
from her hand. A scuffle ensued ; and Adele suc- 
ceeding in regaining the vial, instantly threw it into 
the grate ; and then, recovering her self-possession, 
as even weak persons sometimes do in great emer- 
gencies, she said, with forced calmness, *' What is 
it all } Why let me not take my drops ?" 

" Your drops, Adele ! oh, don't think to deceive 
me ! It was the drops I saw you give the baby last 
night ! horrid laudanum !" 

** Laudanum ! I swear it was not ; you have no 
proof it was laudanum." 

•* Have I not ? " said Lucy, pointing to some drops 
that had fallen on the sleeve of her night-dress. 

" They are on you, not on me. I will first tell 
the story to Mrs. Hartell, she will beheve you — 
never — never." 

" But Mr. Hartell will believe me ; and as surely 
as he returns to-morrow I wiU tell him the whole 
truth." 

Adele's hardihood now forsook her utterly. She 
saw the abyss opening at her feet, and falling on her 
knees and wringing her hands, she besought Lucy 
to have pity on her. ** I am away from my country," 
she said ; "I left all to come with Mrs. Hartell — 
I have no friend in this country — ^nobody will care 
for me — nobody will pity me." 

" I do pity you, Adele ; but " 

'' But you will tell all to monsieur ; is that what 

o2 
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, you call pity ? Oh, Dieu merci ! he will be like one 
tiger to me." 

' ' And what have yon been to this po(u* little help- 
less child that was trusted to 3rou, Adele ? think 
of that." Lucy had taken up Eugene, and he had 
quietly 4ain his head on her boeom, and was look- 
ing up into her face as if he knew she was his 
guardian angel. Lucy caressed him tenderly ; and 
then turning up the deeve of his night-dr^, she 
showed Adele the traces of her violence on his 
arm. Adele well understood her, but she said 
nothing. She perceived there was no use in any 
further lies to Lucy ; and when Lucy added ** I 
know what my duty is : and though, as I told you, 
Adele, I am very sorry for you, I will certainly do 
it." Adele saw there was no use in any fmrther 
supplication. She rose from her knees, and, after a 
few moments' silence, she said, with a totally 
changed tone, ** I will not be lost by one such 
young person as you." 

Poor Lucy, little imagining how much this threat 
imported, took her prot^^ to her narrow bed, 
where they soon fell asleep together, while Adele 
lay tossing on hers, and contriving a cruel plot. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

FALSE APPEARANCES. 



TiiK next morning, while Mrs. Kartell was in the 
nursery, during some very common conversation 
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about French embroidery, Adele asked, as it seemed, 
casually, "if madame had found the superb cape she 
had missed." Mrs. Hartell said she had not ; ** that 
she and her maid had searched everywhere for it ; 
she was sure it must have been stolen ; and if it 
were not for letting Mr. Hartell know how much 
it cost, she would get him to inquire at the poUce- 
office." 

'' Oh, madame ! cost so much } it was but seven 
hundred franc ; one hundred and fifty dollar for the 
most superb broidery of Paris, and the full Mechhn 
trimming the most rich, is nothing at all." 

Mrs. Hartell was really mortified at having set 
a higher value on a particular sum than her liberal 
domestic, and she replied, " Oh, of course it is not 
the money it cost I care about ; but there is not such 
another cape in New York. Nobody has any thing 
Uke it. No one can get any thing Hke it ; for I was 
assured in Paris the pattern was destroyed, and 
there never should be another like it." 

*' Does that make it any more valuable, mamma ?" 
asked Miss Ophelia, who happily was yet igno- 
rant of the ludicrous ambitions and rivalries of the 
dressing world. 

'* Certainly, my dear," interposed Adele. " I 
Hved with one lady who would not wear nothing 
every body else wore ; and one time she burnt up 
one new pretty hat because she saw one just like 
it. Ah, madame, you must find that cape, so dis- 
tingue ; why not search your own house before you 
search the police ?" 

Mrs. Hartell shrugged her shoulders. ** The 

o 3 
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servants will all be angry, and then Mr. Kartell 
will be angry." 

" They cannot be angry with you, madame, for 
I make the proposition. I am one of the servants, 
and you shall search my trunk, my box, my bureau 
first." And, suiting the action to the word, she took 
her keys from her pocket and gave them to Ophe- 
lia, who, like all children, dehghted with the idea 
of exploring, flew to Adele's trunk ; and, opening it, 
exposed a confused mass of clothes, finery, httle 
boxes, knick-knacks, and toys of every description, 
such as would naturally be accumulated by a 
French femme de chambre. Miss Ophelia was so 
much amused that she seemed to have forgotten the 
object of her quest, and Adele came to her aid ; and 
saying, ** You will never find the cape this way. 
Miss OpheUa," she proceeded with the keen scent 
of a trained policeman to, ransack boxes, unroll 
stockings, turn the sleeves of dresses, shake out 
the skirts, &c., &c., and thus she went through all 
her own repositories, of course finding not a thread 
that did not belong to her, for well had they been 
sifted that morning. ** Now, Miss Oj^helia," she 
said, ** ask Lucy for her key to her one trunk ; she 
always wear it round her neck ; she very careful 
of her key; she have such rich clothes, you 
know." 

** For shame, Adele ! I am sure Lucy looks 
prettier in her plain clothes than an old painted up 
person would even dressed in mamma's clothes." 

" OpheUa ! no hints." 

** Well then, mamma, she need not hint at Lucy 
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if she does not want to be hinted at ; and besides, I 
wont unlock Lucy's trunk. She steal mamma's 
cape, indeed ! I would trust her with all the gold 
in the world." 

" Why don't you imlock your own trunk, Lucy?" 
Lucy blushed deeply, and said " she had rather 
not." Adele threw up both hands, and looking at 
Mrs. Kartell, exclaimed, " Mon Dieu ! est il pos- 
sible .>" 

" No, it is not possible !" retorted Ophelia ; and, 
fired by Adele's insinuation against her favourite, 
she caught the riband by which Lucy's key was 
suspended, and unlocked the trunk. On the top 
lay a pencil- sketch of Charles Lovett, that he had 
the Sunday before given to Lucy. OpheUa grasped 
it, and held it up to Lucy archly. Lucy, trembling 
with embarrassment, begged her to give it to her ; 
and while a little contest ensued between them, 
Adele, casting ever and anon stolen glances at 
Mrs. Kartell, proceeded in her investigations. It 
was a short piece of work. There was something 
in the neatness and order with which our humble 
friend's scanty stores were arranged, that would 
have appealed even to Adele's heart if she had 
not been intent on self-preservation. " You must 
excuse me, Lucy," she said, as she shook out 
Lucy's frocks and unrolled her stockings ; ** I only 
serve you as I serve me myself; it is nearly 
finished, and then, as me, you will be tranquil : 
one thing more, and we have done; look ma- 
dame/" she took the last article, a cotton petticoat, 
from the bottom of the trunk, unfolded and shook 
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it. The cape fell from within it ! There was a 
general exclamation. Adele's reiterated " Men 
Dieu ! mon Dieu !" drowned every other. After 
the first burst of surprise, Mrs. Kartell seemed en- 
tirely occupied with examining a zigzag tear in 
the cape, which marred her pleasure in her re- 
covered property ; a pleasure that otherwise would 
have engrossed her, to the exclusion of all emo- 
tion, at the discovery of such guilt in an appa- 
rently innocent young creature : for, in her eyes, 
Lucy was but a little servant girl ; a species of the 
human genus with whom she had about as much 
sympathy as vnth the bees and the silkworm, 
whom she fancied were created solely to make 
honey for the table, and spin silk for ladies to 
wear. ** Oh, Lucy! — how could you .^ — how 
could you ?" exclaimed Ophelia, mortified and 
grieved. 

Lucy was near fainting, and pale as death. Ophe- 
lia's exclamation brought the colour to her face, 
and tears and voice to her relief. " I did not take 
the cape," she said ; "I don't know how it came 
into my trunk ; Adele must know !" 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! listen, madame ! 
You have never seen one such bold person— one 
such hypocrite. Did you not suspect when she 
wished not her trunk examined ? did you not see 
her blush and tremble } did she not turn pale as 
one guilty person when the cape dropped.^ and 
now she accuse me ! Ah, c'est un horreur !'* 

"Quite shocking, indeed!" responded Mrs. Har- 
tell, faintly, her eyes still fixed on the rent in her 
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cape. • * Do you think, Adele, Justine could dam 
this so it would not show ?" 

" I believe not, madame." 

** If she had only stolen it, and not torn it," re- 
sumed Mrs. Kartell, " I could have forgiven her ; 
but she really does deserve the penitentiary." 

Adele, bad as she was, started from such a con- 
sequence ; and affecting to pity Lucy, she said, 
" Ah madame, she is very young /" 

" The penitentiary, mamma !" exclaimed Ophe- 
lia ; ** Lucy shall not go to the penitentiary ; I will 
ask papa; he will be home before dinner; she 
shall not go to the penitentiary, if she is ever so 
guilty." 

Lucy's distress was increased by her embarrass- 
ment as to what it was best for her to say or do ; 
her faculties were stunned. She almost lost 
the sense of her identity. She felt alone, help- 
less, and exposed to judgment without mercy. 
Ophelia's affection touched the springs of her 
heart ; and, as she afterwards said, *' first sent 
her thoughts to the right place;" and that, 
having breathed a silent trust in Him, who 
seeth in darkness as well as in light, she felt 
more composed. Still the tears poured over 
her cheeks, and little Eugene, who sat on her 
lap, put up his hand, and wiped off first one 
cheek and then the other ; then put up his lips to 
kiss her, and finding all did not do, he too burst 
into tears, and hid his face on her bosom. ** What- 
ever becomes of me," thought Lucy, folding her 
arms round the Httle fellow, ** I-wiU do what I can 
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for you !" and, after a little consideration, she re- 
solved that she would, if possible, remain m the 
house till Mr. Kartell's arrival, and reserve her 
statement for his ear. In the mean time Adele 
whispered to her mistress, and both retired for a 
few moments. In that interval Adele strongl/ 
urged sending Lucy immediately off without other 
punishment than loss of character, and loss of 
place. " If," she urged, " she stays till Mr. Kar- 
tell arrives, she will frame her own story ; she will 
put every thing upon me ; Mr. Kartell will believe 
her ; men always beUeve a very pretty young girl 
against one who has the misfortune to be not 
young ; madame will be left without any French 
servant; and that dear angel, master Eugene, 
would speak English first, just as the young ladies 
had." 

Convinced by these precious arguments, Mrs. 
Kartell returned to the nursery, and announced to 
Lucy that she must leave the house within an hour. 
Lucy entreated that she might be permitted to stay 
till evening, and OpheUa seconded her entreaties, 
and then declared she " should not go till papa 
came." Ker mother's reiterated decision oidy 
made her more vehement, till Adele whispered to 
her, that if she cared for Lucy she had best let her 
go at once ; for all the servants knew what had 
happened, and no one could say how soon a pohce- 
officer might be in the house. This roused the 
common childish terrors of an officer of justice, 
and she now urged Lucy to hasten her departure. 
Lucy, however, resolved to abide all risks but that 
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of leaving Eugene before his father was warned 
of his danger. Her resolution was, however, sud- 
denly changed by the arrival of a letter from Mr. 
Kartell, saying that business had unexpectedly 
taken him to Richmond, Virginia. Now there 
was no reason for delay, but whither go } Though 
she had served all with whom she had lived faith- 
fully, and had left them with a spotless character, 
they had never manifested that sort of interest in 
her that inspired the poor child with confidence to 
apply to them in her present stress. Had they 
performed their duty; had they been friends as 
well as employers, with what confidence might this 
poor girl have appealed to them, sustained as she 
was inwardly by that "strong- siding champion, con- 
science !" She thought of going to her mother at 
once ; but thftugh she was sure her mother would 
beheve her story, others might not, and she could 
not bear the thought of returning to her with a 
blasted character. She hoped that if she remained 
in the city the truth might come out. Her heart 
prompted her to go at once to Charles Lovett; there 
she was sure of faith and sympathy to the full. 
But what could he do for her ? nothing ; while her 
resorting to a yoimg man as her only friend might 
render her liable to further and more cruel impu- 
tations. What, then, should she do ? She had not 
a shilling in the world, for two days before she had 
sent all her unexpended earnings to ** dear Jem- 
mie." Again she passed her employers in review ; 
and among them Mrs. Ardley, always good-natured 
and kindly disposed, had made the most favourable 
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impression ; and she had half resolved to go and 
tell her story to her, when a recollection of the 
lady whom she had seen at Mrs. Ardley*s, the Mrs. 
Hyde who " talked so like mother," darted into 
her mind. The reminiscence seemed like a reve- 
lation from Heaven. ** She had such feelings for 
servants," thought Lucy ; " she will hear me, and 
give me good advice at any rate." Her decision 
made, she proceeded to the preparations for her 
departure. And first, undaunted by fear of Adele, 
she asked to speak alone with Mrs. Hartell. To 
this Adele objected, and that lady bade her say 
whatever she had to say without any fuss. She 
then, in spite of Adele's interruptions and protesta- 
tions, told the story of the laudanum calmly and 
exactly. There are few who give all the weight 
that should be allowed to general character against 
unfavourable appearances in a single case, espe- 
cially if they have appealed to their own senses. 
Certainly Mrs. HarteU was not one of the excep- 
tions. She had seen ** with her own eyes** the 
cape taken from Lucy's trunk. She had witnessed 
Lucy's reluctance to have her trunk examined, and 
her confusion afterward; and she readily ac- 
quiesced in Adele's suggestion, that the story of 
the laudanum was an after- thought, " trumped up" 
to save herself, and to take revenge on Adele for 
the part, innocent and unpremeditated ! which she 
had in exposing Lucy's guilt. Lucy remembered 
the drops on her nightgown ; and referring to them 
as a corroboration of her testimony, she produced 
it, but the stain was effaced. After a little hesita- 
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tion — after again and again kissing Eugene, who 
clung to her as if he understood all that was going 
on, she told the story of his shrieks, and showed 
the marks still on his arm. Adele, quick as 
thought, exclaimed, " Mon Dieu ! Fingrate ! Tin- 
grate !" and proceeded to tell a story of Lucy 
having let Eugene fall on his coral hells, and bribed 
her to secrecy by many promises of future care- 
fulness. Mrs. Kartell's maternal instincts were 
deadened. She listened with credulity to Adele ; 
and telling Lucy she had no more time to hear 
her falsehoods, bade her leave the house in- 
stantly. Poor Lucy embraced Eugene for the last 
time ; and, crying as heartily as he did, she un- 
locked his arms from her neck, and gave him to 
Ophelia, whispering an entreaty that she would 
watch over him till her father's return. Ophelia 
answered by a burst of tears and outcries against 
Adele ; and Lucy, begging her to be quiet, left 
the room. The servants, who had heard through 
Ophelia the explosion in the nursery, gathered 
round her to express their sympathy and their de- 
testation of Adele. They all offered to speak a 
kind word for her wherever she went. Lucy was 
comforted by their good-will, and she left Mrs. 
Kartell's with a composure that, in her circum- 
stances, would seem wonderful, did we not know 
the power of calm endurance in a soul conscious of 
integrity, and therefore stayed on God. " I am 
sure I have done right," she repeated to herself; 
" I am sure my mother will approve. I am sure 
the time will come when nobody can make Charles 
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feel like blushing for me ; and, more than all, I am 
sure that God, who knows all, is my friend, so I 
ought not to feel very unhappy ; but, oh, poor httle 
Eugene !" and she brushed the fast coming tears 
from her eyes as she entered a shop to ask for a 
directory. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A NEW FRIEND. 



Lucy ran her eye over all the Hydes in the direc- 
tory, and selecting fortunately the right one, she 
went to Hudson square and was admitted to one 
of the fine houses that overlook St. John's Park. 
She asked to speak with Mrs. Hyde, and was 
shown into a large room on the seco&d floor. 
Mrs. Hyde looked up as she entered, and Lucy at 
once recognized the inteUigent and benevolent 
coimtenance impressed on her memory. The 
recognition was not mutual, for the lady, merely 
saying " Sit down, my child, I am busy just now," 
proceeded to look over an account-book, while a 
girl of fourteen stood by anxiously awaiting the 
result. Three of Mrs. Hyde's daughters sat by 
the window, one reading aloud a book of travels, 
one drawing, and another painting, and near them 
a seamstress plying her needle, and listening and 
enjoying with the rest. Two little girls of four 
and six were sitting beside their mother, hemming 
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ruffles. " We must do them very neatly, Grace/' 
said the youngest, ** for mamma says Mrs. Lux 
will look at them with her spectacles ; and besides, 
mamma says it is a shame to do work badly for a 
poor woman." Two boys were at a table with 
maps and slates, and there seemed to be in this 
hive but one unproductive labourer, a busy httle 
urchin, who among other miscellaneous mischief, 
let fall a glass, which luckily not breaking, the Uttle 
Pharisee exclaimed, " Was not that careful }** 
This excited a general laugh, and even our poor 
stranger's face relaxed into a smile, which the 
little girls, glancing their eyes towards her, caught, 
and one said in a low voice, but loud enough for 
Lucy to hear, ** Don't she look sweet when she 
smiles?" and the other rephed, "Yes; but I 
wonder what she has been crying so for." And 
Lucy was relieved when Mrs. Hyde said, returning 
the account-book to the girl in waiting, " All is 
right, Harriet ; girls, give Harriet joy !" 

** No, give Mrs. Hyde thanks," said Harriet ; 
" I never could have got on if you had not kept 
my courage up, Mrs. Hyde." 

" Ah, we can only help^ those who help them- 
selves, Harriet. What do you wish, my child ?" 
to Lucy. 

** To speak alone with you, ma'am," replied 
Lucy, in a tremulous voice, for the dread of asking 
trust and employment from a stranger to whom she 
must confess she was in disgrace, turned off as a 
liar and thief, took possession of her. Mrs. Hyde 
led the way to another apartment; when there, 

p 2 
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Lucy's brow contracted and her lips quivered. 
There is something irresistibly touching in the 
distress of the young. We expect storms in win- 
ter, but we shrink from the cloud that lowers over 
the promise of early summer. "What is the 
matter, my child ? " asked Mrs. Hyde so kindly 
that tears came to Lucy's relief, and she was em- 
boldened to say, " You do not remember me, 
ma'am ?" 

" No, I do not." 

•* I never saw you but once, Mrs. Hyde, and that 
was a great while ago, when I lived at Mrs. 
Ardley's." Lucy paused, but Mrs. Hyde shook 
her head, and Lucy proceeded to refer to the con- 
versation that she had then heard, to the circum- 
stances Mrs. Hyde had recounted, and occasionally 
to the very words she had uttered, and finally, 
reminding her of her own exclamation, ** How 
much hke mother she does talk !" she succeeded 
in recalling the image of the little girl whose iden- 
tity, though grown a head taller, she perceived. 
The most accomplished flatterer could not have 
devised a more ingenious mode of approach than 
Lucy, in her simplicity, had adopted. ** I thought 
then, ma'am," she resumed, " that if ever I should 
have to apply to a stranger for advice and help, I 
should wish it were you." 

** But why is it necessary for you to come to a 
stranger ? You should have made friends before 
this time of life." 

'* I have friends, ma'am, real friends, that I 
could go to in any trouble," replied Lucy, her face 
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brightening with a just pride, ** but they are all a 
great way off, — all but one." 

" Why not go to that one ?" 

** I did not feel as if that would be best, ma'am,*' 
she replied, casting down her eyes, and blushing 
so deeply, that Mrs. Hyde, pitying her embarrass- 
ment, told her to proceed with her story. Lucy 
briefly sketched what the reader already knows : 
her mother's troubles, her different service-places, 
and finished by relating, fairly, every particular of 
the unfortunate affair at Mrs. Kartell's. Mrs. 
Hyde listened as a good judge listens to the tes- 
timony in the case of a prisoner arraigned before 
him, anxious to get the truth, and leaning to a 
merciful interpretation where it could not be fiilly 
developed. ** But why, my child," she asked, " i£ 
you were conscious of innocence, did you object to 
having your trunk opened ?" 

After a little faltering, Lucy replied that " there 
was a picture on the top of her trunk that she did 
not wish seen." 

** A picture ! of what, or whom ?" 

" Of that one friend, ma'am, I said I had in the 
city." 

" And who is he ? and how long have you known 
him ?" 

** Ever since mother was in the deepest of her 
troubles ; he was the first person that was kind to 
us, and he has been kind ever since." 

" But you do not tell me who this friend is." 

" Oh, Charles Lovett, ma'am>" 

" Ah, I understand now ; the son of those friends 

p 3 
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you are so fond of." After a little more question- 
ing, cross-examination, and deliberation, Mrs. 
Hyde asked Lucy if she had any letters from her 
mother or from Mrs. Lovett ; and finding she had, 
she said if Lucy would let her see them, and if 
they corroborated her statements, she would take 
her, for the present, into her family. *' I wiU not," 
she said, ** send to inquire your character at the 
places where you lived so long ago. Suspicion 
might be excited by your not having referred me 
to the last place you was at." 

** That was just what I thought, ma'am, but I 
did not suppose that anybody but mother and Mrs. 
Lovett would have thought so for me." Lucy was 
yet to know in Mrs. Hyde a Christian woman, one 
to whom the wants of her fellow-creatures were 
claims, and who judged and felt in their afiiEurs as 
if they were her own. To her might justly be 
applied Wordsworth's beautiful description of the 
man of Christian sympathy. 

" By nature turned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was aUve 
To all that was enjoyed where'er he went, 
And all that was endured." 

Mrs. Hyde saw in Lucy a young creature who, 
if her story were true, (and truth was stamped on 
her countenance,) was in most forlorn circum- 
stances. The simplicity of her manner, and the 
directness and consistency of her statements, were 
in her favour, and it seemed scarcely possible she 
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could be guilty of the complicated iniquity in which 
a supposition of the falsehood of her story involved 
her. At any rate, it was in conformity with Mrs. 
Hyde*s principles and experience, to "hope all 
things of the young ;" and, true to her theory, she 
sent to Mrs. Kartell's for Lucy's trunk. When 
that came she examined Mrs. Lovett's and Mrs. 
Lee's letters sufficiently to corroborate Lucy's 
statement, and then she permitted her to enter upon 
the duties of her new situation. A previous duty, 
however, she performed. " I cannot," she said to 
Mrs. Hyde, " rest easy a minute without writing 
to Mr. Hsirtell about the danger poor little Eugene 
is in. If you only knew what a sweet little fellow 
he is, Mrs. Hyde ! " 

" No child, Lucy, should be left in the hands of 
such a person as you describe that nurse. Write 
yourself to Mr. Hartell at Richmond. Tell your 
own story. I will add a postscript. Perhaps he 
may yet ferret out the truth for you." 

" Perhaps so, Mrs. Hyde ; but it's little Eugene 
that I am anxious about. My conscience is clear, 
and that is comfort enough for me." 

"The girl has the true secret of comfort,^* thought 
Mrs. Hyde. " As this is a broken day, Lucy," she 
said, " and I want you to get all troubles off your 
mind, let us send for that * one friend' of yours, 
and acquaint him with yoiu* change of place." 

Lucy, at first, feared he would be instigated by 
the injustice she had sufiered to some rash act ; but 
the desire to communicate her good and evil for- 
tune controlled her ; and, with many thanks, she 
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assented to Mrs. Hyde's proposal. Charles in- 
stantly answered to the summons, and in an home's 
time had heard the whole story from Lucy's lips ; 
and, with the impetuous resentment natural to his 
age, had vowed that " he would go instantly to 
Mrs. Kartell's ; that he would shoot Adele if she 
did not tell the whole truth ; yes, he would blow 
her up sky-high." Lucy, after a while, convinced 
him, that though this mode of proceeding might 
pimish Adele, it would not estabUsh her innocence, 
nor extricate her from the labyrinth in which Adele's 
arts had involved her. He stiU insisted that he 
could not go quietly back to his work while she was 
lying imder such an imputation. ** Why, Lucy," 
he said, " I positively had rather walk the fiery fur- 
nace with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego." 

" Oh, don't talk so, please, Charles." 

** It is foolish and wrong, I know, when you are 
really the one in the furnace ; but then it does not 
even scorch you, for your conscience is hke the 
angel that walked. with those men, while mine, 
Lucy, will torment me if I go quietly about my 
business, just as if nothing had happened. Am I 
not, Lucy, the only protector you have in the city, 
besides being your — your — your — only friend, 
Lucy?" 

" No, Charles, not my only one. It would be 
wrong to say so, when I have found such a friend 
as Mrs. Hyde. Leave all to her, please, Charles." 

Charles, at first, flatly refused, urging that Mrs. 
Hyde did not know Lucy enough to judge in the 
matter ; but at last, subdued by Lucy's gentle en- 
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treaties, he yielded, though declaring '* it was 
deuced hard ;" and, in compliance with Mrs. Hyde's 
advice, he promised to remain passive till Mr. Kar- 
tell's return. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A HAPPY FAMILY. 



Mr. Hydb, one of the wealthy and busy merchants 
of the city of New York, was happy in the confi- 
dence, resulting from long experience, that his 
home was regulated in the best manner without 
his interference or supervision, In all important 
matters, such as the proper amount of their annual 
expenses, the destiny of their children in life, their 
religious, moral and intellectual education, the father 
and mother consulted and cooperated. In his pe- 
cuniary a£^s, Mr. Hyde had no secrets from his 
wife. He did not cautiously hide from her his suc- 
cesses, and pour into her troubled ear his losses 
and disappointments, nor did he show only the 
bright side, and conceal every rising cloud, as if 
she were as weak as a sick child, till the storm 
burst on her unprepared head ; but she was made 
perfectly acquainted with his affairs, and conformed 
her expenditures thereto. She kept her accounts 
accurately. Within the hmits she prescribed to 
herself she expended liberally, acting nobly up to 
the truth, which most admit, that in our country 
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there are manifold reasons against, and none for, 
accumulating fortunes for children. She never 
disturbed her husband with the details of her do- 
mestic economy. She never bothered him vrith 
complaints of her servants, with consultations about 
her table, her furniture, or her children's dress ; all 
these matters she arranged, and he enjoyed the 
results. We would not imply that all husbands 
who do not adopt this system of noninterference, 
and who do not act up to the spirit of a confiden- 
tial and equal matrimonial partnership, are in fault. 
We acknowledge, with sorrow and humiliation, 
that there are many wives not capable of acting 
" well their part" in their own sphere, and that 
few deserve the unqualified confidence Mrs. Hyde 
had painfully earned by her self- education. But 
since the discovery is made that a woman is capa- 
ble of something besides praying, loving, sewing, 
and spinning, her talents should be cultivated with 
reference to her whole domestic duty. It is as 
consummate a folly to permit a girl to grow up 
ignorant of household afiairs, as it would be to 
omit mathematics in the education of an astrono- 
mer, or the use of the needle in the training of a 
milliner. But, leaving our theory to the considera- 
tion of mothers, we proceed to the homely de- 
tails of Mrs. Hyde's housewifery. This lady had 
now been married seventeen years. Her eldest 
daughter was sixteen, her youngest less than a 
year. After the four years of her novitiate, she 
had rarely changed her domestics, *' preferring" 
(we quote the words of an admirable mistress of a 
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family) " the trouble of dismissing her servants* 
faults to the pain and manifold disadvantage of dis- 
missing them." She bore in mind that they were 
the weak and neglected children of the great fa- 
mily, doomed by circumstances to be wanderers 
and aliens, and subject to wrong biases and bad 
influences. She was patient and long suffering 
with them, wiUing to forbear, to toil, and wait, if, 
in the touching language of Scripture, she might 
'* thereby save a brother." 

About the time of Lucy's entrance into tlie family, 
there had been a general change of operatives, and 
none of those long proved remained save Clara 
Lane, better known by her alias of " mammy." 
Davis, Mrs. Hyde*s man, had served her for four- 
teen years, and continued to perform his humble 
duties accurately, after the avails of his industry, 
fortunately invested by Mr. Hyde, amounted to three 
thousand dollars. 

Then his attachment to the Hydes being mastered 
by a long- ripening attachment to Mrs. Hyde's seam- 
stress, he married, and removed to the land of pro- 
mise — the indefinite West. Mrs. Hyde's cook, a 
worthy maiden of fifty, and most accomplished in 
her art, having succeeded to an inheritance of some 
half dozen nieces, was advised by her mistress to 
set up a pastry-cook's establishment. The young 
girl whose book of accounts Mrs. Hyde was over^ 
looking at the moment of Lucy's introduction was 
one of the aforesaid nieces, whom Mrs. Hyde had 
rescued from a drunken father some years before,, 
and who had recently been qualified for bookkeeper 
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to her aunt by Ella Hyde's instructions. The 
chambermaid had achieved the usual destiny of our 
countrymen, had married, and (unlike most persons 
in her condition) had completely furnished a snug 
httle house from her savings, besides reserving 
something against a wet day. Now all these vir- 
tues and prosperity, to be transmitted and spread 
in widening circles, were, for the most part, the 
result of the fidehty of one mistress of a family ! 

Before Lucy retired for the night, Mrs. Hyde 
took her aside to give her the necessary instruc- 
tions. " Are you an early riser, my child ?" she 
asked. 

" I have not been of late, ma'am ; I used to be ; 
but I find what mother said is true ; it takes a 
great while to form good habits, and a very Httle 
while to fall into bad ones." 

" You will find, too, that it is not difficult to re- 
cover good habits once formed. In the mean time 
my daughter Susan will call you." 

" Your daughter, ma'am ! do your young ladies 
rise as early as the servants ?" 

'* Yes ; often earher. Time, you know, Lucy, 
is most precious to those who make the best use 
of it. I do not like to see one minute wasted, 
and least of all by my children." 

** I always thought, ma'am, that young ladies 
must have more sleep than servants." 

'* No," replied Mrs. Hyde, smiling; " I beheve 
that young persons who live in one part of the 
house require just as much sleep as young persons 
who live in another part of it. In those families 
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where there are idle members and working mem- 
bers, the workers, of course, require most." 

'* Ma* am !" said Lucy, m a sort of maze. We 
believe that Lucy's surprise was owing to her very 
Umited experience; but, certainly, in the three 
wealthy families in which she had Hved, she had 
never seen a practical acknowledgement that all the 
members were governed by the same physical 
laws. " I mean, Lucy," resumed Mrs. Hyde, 
'* that all my family must have as much sleep as 
their constitutions require, and no more. It is a 
kind of suicide to allow more time than is neces- 
sary to sleep. When you are up, Lucy, do you 
not wish, before you begin your day's work, a Httle 
time to yourself?" 

" I always had it, ma* am, when I lived at home 
and at Mrs. Lovett's ; but no one else that I have 
lived with ever spoke to me about it, or seemed to 
remember that a servant might want time to say 
her prayers.** 

" Have you Hved without them, then ?'* 

" Indeed I have not, Mrs. Hyde. Mother al- 
ways told us that the heart can rise to God in 
prayer at any time, just as a little child, when it 
is in the room with its mother, whatever hap- 
pens, turns its eyes to her. Sometimes in the 
thickest of my work, and always when I feel either 

very glad or very sorry *' Lucy paused, and a 

blush overspread her cheek ; she was abashed at 
the thought of how freely she, who had never 
spoken on such subjects but to her mother, was 
tjonfiding her spiritual experience. " Go on, ray 
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child," said Mrs. Hyde, with a smile so sweet and 
kind that Lucy forgot every thing but that she 
was talking to one who listened with interest. ** I 
was only going to say, ma'am, that I could always 
pray, even at Mrs. Kartell's, where there was no 
outward sign there was a God, except little Eu- 
gene, and he seemed to me just like an angel from 
heaven ; and I felt sometimes, when his head lay 
on my bosom, as if we were worshipping toge- 
ther." 

*• Oh, how much better is this true worship," 
thought Mrs. Hyde, " than formal prayers and set 
days !" " Maintain this spirit, my dear child," 
she replied; '^this is praying without ceasing. 
Take a few moments before you leave your room 
to consider your duty to God, and your duties in 
the family. A sense of our responsibility to God 
will make us faithful in the discharge of our duties 
to one another. I try to make all who Hve with 
me feel that they are working for something be- 
sides the wages I pay them ; for something higher 
than my favour ; far better than my affection — for 
the love of God. In this service we are all fellow- 
workers and fellow- servants. Is not this a bond 
strong enough to bind us all together, Lucy ?" 

** Oh, yes, ma'am !" Lucy wiped away the 
tears that poured over her cheeks. " If mother 
only knew what a place I am in now, I should be 
willing she should know all my troubles." 

** Wait, Lucy, till you have tried us ; you young 
people are apt to take anticipations for experience. 
But I am getting on slowly in my instructions to 
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you. You will have the waiter's work to do tiJl 
my new waiter comes. One thing will perhaps be 
new to you in my house, Lucy. I do not confine 
any person to a single department, and I will tell 
you why ; for I find, if the reason of my arrange- 
ments is miderstood, they are apt to be better Hked. 
In the first place, I wish my domestics to remain 
with me as long as it is for our mutual welfare to 
live together. I have observed that the jealousies 
and bickerings among domestics often arise from 
disputes about their work. One says, this is not 
my work ; and another, that is not mine ; and 
Mary imposes, and Biddy shirks. Now I wish 
each one to be capable of performing the duty of 
the other, and to have that spirit of kindness that 
she will be willing to do it, and sure that the fa- 
vour will be returned. And besides, Lucy, if a 
woman spends years in nothing but cooking, when 
she has a family of her own, how will she know 
how to take care of her house, take care of her 
children, make their clothes, &c. } or, if she spends 
ten years in the nursery, she will not know how to 
cook her husband's dinner. My girls all get mai- 
ried after a while ; and I wish that, while they arc 
serving me, they should have that sort of education 
that will enable them to make their own homes 
prosperous and happy." 

" That's very kind of you, ma'am ; but does not 
changing works so make a great deal of confu- 
sion r 

**No confusion arises, Lucy, from your being 
my chambermaid this summer, and mv seamstress 
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next winter. To be sure, I must teach you to 
sew well ; but the next year that will prove a great 
gain to us both. No, Lucy ; confusion in families 
arises from ignorance, bad temper, jealousy, and 
disobligingness ; never, I believe, from being well 
qualified to perform any office, and willing to serve 
m it. 

'* I am sure you will find me willing, Mrs. Hyde, 
and it will be my fault if I do not become capable. 
Who shall I ask to show me where to find the 
breakfast things, ma*am ?*' 

"It is Susan's turn this week to see to such 
matters. You will have every thing ready at half- 
past seven precisely. Susan will show you how 
to arrange the breakfast-room." 

" Miss Susan, ma* am ! is not that the young 
lady who was taking the French lesson }** 

- Yes." 

*' She show me, Mrs. Hyde ! she does not seem 
older than Miss Opheha Hartell." 

" Susan is past nine.'* 

" And Miss Ophelia is ten. What a difference !" 
Lucy did not explain further, nor did Mrs. Hyde 
inquire. Poor Opheha's operative faculties were 
as undeveloped as a child's born without hands. 

" When you go up to bed, Lucy,*' resumed Mrs. 
Hyde, *' take a pail of water with you. You will 
find all conveniences for washing. Wash yourself 
from head to foot. This I require of all persons 
under my control at least once in twenty-four 
hours ; it will contribute to your health, and in a 
JJttJe while you will find it essential to your com- 
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fort." She then commended Lucy's very neat 
arrangement of her hair, and enjoined particular at- 
tention to her teeth ; and Lucy, all astonishment at 
this maternal interest, was reminded of Mrs. Broad- 
son having, on a certain occasion, said to her, ** A 
fine pass things have come to when even servants 
must brush their teeth ; why I had never heard of 
a tooth-brush at your age !*' 

** She seems just as kind as mother, or Mrs. 
Lovett," thought Lucy, as Mrs. Hyde bade her 
good-night ; and, grateful for the storm that had 
driven her into such a harbour, she retired to her 
sleeping apartment. This she shai'ed with Martha, 
the chambermaid. They had separate beds. A 
portable screen divided the room into two parts, 
securing to each, if desired, privacy. Martha, 
having had sole possession for three or four weeks, 
seemed to feel it her part to do the hospitalities of 
the apartment. She was, as is obvious, an Ame- 
rican. " Here," she said, " is a tub to wash you, 
and plenty of nice soap. Mrs. Hyde is the most 
musical woman about washing, and the whole fa- 
mily are like ducks ; but every one has notions. 
Here is a large closet, with shelves and drawers— 
no locks — and there's none on their own ! You 
must keep your things in their places ; for, when 
you least expect it, Mrs. Hyde or one of the girls 
goes the rounds, and every thing is put in a heap in 
the second story entry. I tell you I felt beat when 
1 found my flannel petticoat there, beside one of 
the little ladies' best bonnets ! Is not it a pretty 
room ? this nice matting is so easy to kee^ cle^xv, 
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and blinds, and as good mattresses as any lady 
could wish, and every thing so tidy about the beds, 
and a looking-glass that don't make you look as if 
your face was all agee ; and only see here !" she 
added, withdrawing a little green curtain, " see 
this shelf of books ; not the Bible only, but a whole 
row, to instruct and entertain you too ; and, what is 
more, she loves to have you get time to enjoy your- 
self reading ; and the long and the short of it is, that 
she and all her children seem to have a reahzing 
sense that their help have minds and hearts as well 
as they. I have lived in a great many places, and 
with good people, that behaved, some of them, I am 
free to own it, handsomer to me than I did to them ; 
but never did I see a family I respected as I do 
Mr. Hyde's. It makes you feel like folks to have 
such a room as this, instead of a little stived up 
place, with just a nail here and there to hang your 
gowns on, broken chairs, a tottering table, and a 
bed that looks and feels any how. Such things 
show which way the wind blows ; what rich folks 
think of poor folks. The ladies' rooms will be fixed 
off with every thing, wardrobes, bureaus, dress- 
ing-tables, sofas, lounges, looking-glasses of all 
shapes and sizes, curtains, and piles of mattresses, 
perfumes enough to strangle you, and all sorts of 
notions that have no use but just to be taken care 
of and make work for us ; something of a contrast 
to our sky- rooms ! It gives one thoughts to think 
of it, and feelings too. Times are changed. It's 
no longer lords and ladies in the parlour, and slaves 
in the kitchen ; but it's a kind of partnership con- 
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ceiTi, and in this family your share is fairly divided 
out to you ; and I freely own, that if I could stay 
here, I should be contented to be help all my 
Hfe." 

" Contented and most thankful, I should think,*' 
said Lucy, avaihng herself of Martha's very first 
pause to express her sentiment. 

"Why, yes, kind o* and kind o' not thankful, 
that, if you must Hve out, you live in such a place ; 
but not thankful that you have not a home of your 
own — home is home, and we always hanker after it ; 
.but contented — ^yes, quite contented." How long 
Martha's garrulity might have led her on express- 
ing, in her homely way, her not very dim percep- 
tions of the present modification of the relation be- 
tween employers and employed, we know not, for 
her harangue was cut short by Lucy's adverting to 
her vigil of the preceding night ; and both, after 
duly honouring Mrs. Hyde's «o/«o«5 by performing 
the prescribed ablutions, retired to bed. 



CHAPTER XX. 



i . 



A DAY AT MRS. HYDE S. 



'* Wake up, Lucy !" said a kindly voice ; and 
Lucy opened her eyes and saw Susan Hyde at 
her bedside wrapped in her little dressing-gown. 
•' Mamma told me to wake you as soon as I was 
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up. By the time you are dressed I shall be ready 
to show you about the breakfast." 

" I am sorry," said Lucy, when they afterward 
went down stairs together, " to give you this 
trouble, but I trust once showing will serve." 

" Oh ! it's no trouble at all. We children have 
had it all to do ever since Davis was married, three 
weeks ago. The only disagreeable thing is asking 
Violet, our new cook, to help to bring in the table ; 
she is always so cross in the morning." 

" I should not think your mother would keep her 
if she is so cross to you." 

" Mercy ! Mamma never sends away any body 
for one fault ; at least not till she has tried, and 
we have all tried, our best to cure it. When we 
children get provoked, mamma reminds us of what 
some good man says, that perfection bears with im- 
perfection ; and she says she fears we have a great 
many faults ourselves that we are so impatient 
with others ; and that makes us a little ashamed.* 
Take care, Lucy — ^you have not got the crumb- 
cloth quite straight : mamma's eyes are just like a 

* A successful case of forbearance with a very 
serious fault occurred in the family of a lady most ex- 
emplary in her relation to her domestics. She met her 
COOK coming from the store-room with her apron full of 
pilfered tea. After a long conversation with the woman, 
in which she was made to feel her sin and folly, her 
mistress offered to retain her in her service, to keep her 
trespass a secret, and to trust her as usual. This she 
did. The woman continued to live with her for a long 
time, and served her most faithfully and gratefully. 
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plumb-line ; that will do. Now ask Violet, please, 
to help you in with the table." Lucy made the 
request in the humblest manner ; but it was before 
breakfast with poor Violet, and she was possessed 
by the demon of dyspepsia, who does not always 
spare the humble, though his visitations be chiefly 
to the exalted. She came up stairs grumbling, 
'* I sha'nt stay here if they don't get a man ; it's 
not my work to lug in the table. I wonder what 
it's dragged out for ? to have me drag it in, I sup- 
pose." 

" I am very sorry to trouble you," said Lucy, 
'* but it is Mrs. Hyde's order that the table shall 
not be lifted by one alone." 

" Oh, I dare say ; it's easy giving orders." 

** Don't you feel as weU as usual this morning, 
Violet ?" asked Susan. 

*' I feel well enough." 

" Oh ! stop a minute, Violet," called a little girl, 
who was coming down stairs with a bottle and 
glass in her hand. 

" What's wanted now ?** barked out Violet. 

*• Nothing," replied little Grace, taken aback; 
" only mamma sent you down a glass of Congress 
water, and says, if you will try it every morning 
for two or three weeks, she thinks it will make you 
as pleasant as any body." 

Violet's colour mounted to the roots of her hair. 
** Why, Gracie !" exclaimed Susan, " I am sure 
mamma did not say that." 

Poor Grace replied, somewhat fluttered, " Well, 
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Susan, she said that — that is, she said — I mean — 
oh, I don't know what she said — only she meant, if 
Violet was as well she would be as good-natured 
as any of us." Violet's irritability, which was 
really merely symptomatic, was overcome by this 
view of the case ; she was the first to smile, and, 
having drank the water, she thanked the little cup- 
bearer, and bade her thank her mother, in so 
changed a tone, that one might have fancied the 
water had the miraculous virtue of that prescribed 
by the prophet. 

When Mrs. Hyde appeared she bestowed a kind 
word of approbation on Lucy for the prime order 
in which she found every thing. Lucy transferred 
the praise to Susan, who, she said, understood a 
waiter's work as well as if she were brought up to 
it. Mrs. Hyde's children were "brought up" to all 
the details of housewifery. Before breakfast the 
family, every member of it, assembled, and joined 
in a common supplication, and a common thanks- 
giving to the Father of all. 

During the meal, which was not hurried, as if the 
only reason for meeting round the table were to 
consume the food and enjoy that, Susan told her 
father some interesting paiticulars she had heard 
from a country lady of the best mode of rearing 
and taking care of silkworms, and how much finer 
and more plentiful the silk was if the worm was 
well fed, and kept clean and healtliy. ** And don't 
you tliink, papa," said little Grace, ** she got to 
love them — ^love a worm ; wasn't that funny ?" 
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** No,'* interposed Susan; *'for how often has 
papa told us we should love any thing we took good 
care of!'* 

" Well, then. Sue, I guess that is the reason 
mammy loves us so well : she takes such good 
care of us." 

** You have guessed pretty right, Grace," said 
her father, smiling at her modest explanation of 
her mammy's tenderness ; " but can you tell me, 
Susan, who first found out a mode of unwinding 
the silk from the cocoon." ** No, sir." " Can 
you, Gifford ?" " No, sir." " Can you, Ella ?" 
** No, sir." " Nor you, mamma .»*" "No, sir." 
A smile went round with the negative, and as Mrs. 
Hyde pronounced hers, her eye met Lucy's. She 
saw the girl was listening with lively interest, that 
her lips moved as if she were on the point of speak- 
ing, but were restrained by modesty. " Do you 
know, Lucy ?" she asked. Instead of the mono- 
syllable she expected, Lucy answered, diffidently, 
** I believe, ma'am, it was an Empress of China 
called Lou-it-see*." 

" Why, who told you, Lucy ?" asked Grace. 
Lucy said nothing till Mr. Hyde authorized a reply 
by asking where she had learned the fact. She 
said her mother was trying to have her brother 
learn to take care of silkworms, and that, seeing 
the advertisement of a book about them, she had 

* Raynal states that Lou-it-see was made a divinity 
for her great discovery, and called the Spirit of the Mul- 
berry and Silkworm. 
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purchased and read it before she sent it. ** There's 
an example for you, my children/' SEiid Mr. Hyde ; 
'* you see that, by keeping your eyes and ears open, 
you may get knowledge on every hand, and com- 
municate it." He then proceeded to state some 
facts in relation to the varieties of the worm and 
the mulberry, the extent and value of the silk pro- 
duct, and the immense amount of our importation 
of the manufactured article, Lucy was better 
qualified by her early education than most persons 
in her position to profit by such a conversation, 
and it seemed to her a great privilege to have the 
place of waiter in such a family. She naturally 
compared the scene before her to corresponding 
ones ; to the t^te-^-t^te breakfast at the Broad- 
sons', where the steril talk, on the part of the 
husband, was of profits projected or achieved ; on 
the part of his helpmate, a boast of a bargain, a 
Pharisaical vaunt, or some improved plan of stint- 
ing in domestic economy. The Ardleys did not 
suffer so much by the comparison, for there were 
the redeeming quahties of good-humour and kind- 
ness, and there the children's chattering, and mam- 
ma's and papa's talk of the ball that was last even- 
ing, and the dinner that was to be to-morrow, and 
the new dress this lady wore, and the new horses 
that gentlemsm drove, were something better than 
nothing. At the Hartells' there was worse than a 
total loss of this immensely powerful engine in 
domestic education, the famfiy meeting at the so- 
cial board ; for there the children were abandoned 
to the vitiating influence of unprincipled servants ; 
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the father hurried down his coffee to escape as 
early as possible from the conjugal atmosphere; 
and the wife, at ten or eleven, dawdled alone and 
in vacuity over her distasteful breakfast. At the 
Simsons* there was simply the gratification of 
hungry healthy animals. To the Lovetts, "the 
dear Lovetts" Lucy recurred with pride and joy. 
There she had seen, under a more homely aspect, 
the same intelligence and goodness manifest in 
the interchange of domestic offices, and in imagi- 
nation she — but we will not betray her ; what girl 
or woman does [not construct a home for herself, 
and weave her own golden fabric of domestic joys ? 

After breakfast Lucy proceeded to the duties of 
her new place, instructed, whenever she needed 
instruction, by her little directress Susan, who, 
like the divinities of the ancient fable, interposed 
at the moment of necessity, and then returned to 
her ow^n element. 

As we have said, Lucy entered Mrs. Hyde's 
family at the moment of a general change of the 
officers of her household ; of course, the domestic 
machine did not work without some trifling impe- 
diments and jars. " Martha," asked Mrs. Hyde. 
" have you any objection to changing works with 
Violet for a few weeks ?'* Mai-tha did not appear 
to comprehend. ** You know I stipulated that you 
were to change works whenever I requested you.'* 

" Oh, yes, ma'am, I calculated to be obliging, 
and so forth, whenever any of the folks are sick, 
and so on ; but as to taking up cooking for a busi- 
ness, I can't cook any thing but boiled \4ctuals. 

R 
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Mother could : father used to say she beat all at a 
pot-pie and a roaster." 

Mrs. Hyde smiled at this vaunt of the mother's 
skill in what our rustic folk consider the ne plus 
ultra of the cuhnary art. " I dare say, Martha," 
she resumed, ** your father thought a great deal of 
your mother for her skill in these matters ; and 
would you not hke to increase your value in some 
good fellow's eyes by understanding thoroughly 
plain cooking } If you mean to have a home of 
your own one of these days, Martha, it will be for 
your advantage, as well as for mine and Violet's, 
that you should go into the kitchen for a month or 
so : of course you take the cook's wages, and she 
yours." Mrs. Hyde had touched the right spring. 
No American girl's perspective is without a home 
and a good husband, and Martha, after premising 
that she should spoil every thing she touched, con- 
sented. ** Thank you, Martha," said Mrs. Hyde, 
** I trust you will spoil nothing. Our every-day 
dinner is a simple sfeiir. To-day boiled fowls, a 
tongue, a beefsteak, potatoes, turnips, and a rice 
pudding. My daughter Ella will give you all ne- 
cessary assistance and directions ; observe them 
to-day, and remember them to-morrow, Martha." 
Martha promised to do her best, and performed her 
promise, but her best had many imperfections. 
She was careless, prodigal, and taikative, but she 
had the sterling qualities of truth, honesty, capa- 
city, and attachableness ; and, after a thorough trial 
of the patience of her instructor and of the con- 
sumers of her productions, and after much discou- 
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ragement, some tears, and a little fretting on her 
part, she acquired the art of cooking skilfully, 
neatly, and frugally, and felt that she had gained 
knowledge which would be wealth to her. We 
give her own view of the case in one of her gossip- 
ings with Lucy some months after. " I declare, 
Lucy, I would not, if the silver money were offered 
to me, take a thousand dollars for what I have 
learned since I came to this house. At first I could 
not feel reconciled to chopping and changing works ; 
but when I came to realize it was for our advantage, 
I felt different ; for it would be a sight easier for Mrs. 
Hyde to let us go round and round in the mill just 
as we were used to. It's so seldom ladies think 
of any thing but their own profit, that it makes us 
kind o* jealous. When I came here I did not know 
how to do any thing well but chamber- work, and 
now I would not turn my back upon the king for 
any kind of plain cooking, or making broths and 
gruels, and such things for sick folks, or any kind 
of housework, and sewing, patching, and darning 
into the bargain." 

" But, Martha, you have not made the progress 
with your needle that Biddy has." 

** La, no, I guess not, because I had the start 
of her at first — ^Miss Amy had to begin at the be- 
ginning with her; she did not know any more 
about handling a needle than you do about sailing 
a ship. Never did I see any thing like Miss Amy's 
patience. She was copying that pictur of the 
Virgin Mary, and she would lay down her brushes 

r2 
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without a wry look, and show Biddy how to fix on 
her patch, and, by the time her brush was going 
again, Biddy would get it all askew. She does it 
by plummet and rule now, but she is thd first Irish 
person I ever saw that could put a patch on straight, 
which shows it's all in teaching : they an't stupid, 
but they an't privileged to use their feunilties when 
they are young." 

" Miss Amy is a beautiful seamstress,^ said Lucy; 
** she even excells my mother." 

" Oh, they all beat all ! " resumed Martha. " I 
don't mind our folks speaking all sorts of outlandish 
lingos, and painting, and playing on the piany, and 
so forth ; a great many ladies that are of no use in 
the world, what you may call mere ornamental 
furniture, can do that ; but what I respect them for 
is their understanding business, so that if Mr. Hyde 
were to break to-morrow, they would be as inde- 
pendent as I am." 

Some may smile at Martha's ojHnion that fortune 
and mere accomplishments made an accidental ele- 
vation, but we get the most accurate knowledge of 
life by viewing it from every position. Lucy took 
another view. " I respect them too, Martha," she 
said, *' for what you do, but I love them for being 
so kind to every body ; not only do they treat us as 
if we belonged to them, but there is not one, even 
down to Gracie, that is not teaching some poor 
ignorant creature something. Did you ever see 
any thing prettier than Gracie teaching English to 
those little German children, that they have saved 
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from destruction, as it were ? If every family were 
like this, there would be an end to poverty and 
misery." 

"That's the Millennium, child !^ One swallow don't 
make a summer." 

But we are anticipating. Violet's co-operation 
was essential to the execution of Mrs. Hyde's plan 
for the general good. She, like all EngHsh ser- 
vants, had been trained to one department of labour ; 
she had the suspicion common to foreign servants, 
(does it arise from experience }) that her employer 
would impose on her ; and she was anxious to ob- 
tain the highest wages, being apprehensive, from 
the state of her health, that she should soon be cut 
off from all labour. But, after a long conversation 
with Mrs. Hyde, she was convinced that the lady 
had no sinister motives ; that she sacrificed present 
convenience to the future advantage of both em- 
ployers and employed ; and she gratefully accepted 
the opportunity of trying the effect upon her health 
of a removal from the heat and steam of the kit- 
chen. 

Mrs. Hyde did not hire her domestics for a month 
or a season, and therefore she could make a present 
sacrifice for a prospective good^ Neither did she 
expect to retain them always. She knew that, in 
this country, where avenues for progress are open 
on every side, there must be changes, and one of 
her objects was to qualify those she employed for 
the happier condition that probably awaited them ; 
to be the masters and mistresses of independent 

r3 
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homes.* In short, that axiom of political economy, 
whose illustration should be the object of all go- 
vernment, was the rule of hers, — " the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number." 

A family f^te concluded Lucy's first day at Mrs. 
Hyde's. It chanced to be Clara Lane's (mammy's) 
birth- day. Clara had hved with Mrs. Hyde from 
the time of her marriage. She had taken care of 
all her children, from her first-bom to the youngling 
of the flock, the present little pet and idol of the 
house. Mammy had knit herself to the hearts of 
the children. She had watched them by night and 
by day through the diseases of childhood. She had 
been patient and gentle in all their impatience and 
irritability. She had overcome their little selfish- 
nesses by the example of her generosity and self- 
denial. She had shown to all a steady and equal 
kindness ; in short, she had been a second mother 
to them. And on her part she had been cared for, 
refreshed when wearied, nursed when sick, and, 
when in health, her comfort and gratification stu- 
died ; so that, though now declining from middle 
life, so far from being '* used up," hke most of those 
who have spent a life in the service of children, she 
was vigorous and cheerful, and looking foi'ward to 
a tranquil old age, when the young plants she had 
trained should succour and shelter her. This was 
her birth-day, and Mrs. Hyde having asked her to 
invite her friends to tea, the little girls busied them- 

* One of these skilful housewives, who have the luck 
of having good domestics, said to me, ** My only trouble 
is that my girls will get mamcd." 
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selves in preparing the nursery for their reception. 
Each brought some little favourite embellishment, 
shells, pictures, &c., from her own apartment to 
deck ** mammy's." 

Susan was mistress of ceremonies, and little 
Grace, and Kate, a child of five years, her minis- 
ters. They served the tea, and in due time taste- 
fully arranged a supper-table, on the middle of 
which they placed a vase of flowers culled for the 
occasion from their own cherished plants. When 
the fruit, &c., was served, little Kate stole up to 
Miss Lane with a plate covered by her silk apron ; 
and throwing off this screen, and looking archly 
from the brightest, most mischievous eyes, " No 
chicken-salad, no oranges, no grapes for naughty 
mammy!" she said, and presented her a breast- 
pin enclosing the interwoven hair of the children. 
Before mammy could speak or dash off the tear that 
trembled in her eye, Susan, holding the smiling 
baby in her arms, repeated the following lines com- 
posed by her sister : — 

"Come Susy, Grace, Jeanie, come Kitty, I say. 
And wish your dear mammy a happy birth-day ; 
Come Willie, yes, sweet little baby, come too, 
And crow to your mammy a loving * a-goo ! ' 

" We have braided and set in a rim of bright gold, 
The hair that you've comb'd and you've curl'd times 

untold ; 
'Tisbut a small proof of the love that we bear 
To her who has watch'dus with unceasing care."* 

♦ These simple lines were written and presented on 
a similar occasion by a girl of twelve years. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TRUTH WILL PREVAIL. 

Lucy, in her new sphere, which she felt to be a 
high and happy one, was daily acquiring knowledge 
in the domestic arts, and daily gaining on the faults 
she had contracted in her various service-places. 
Never was there an eye more vigilant than Mrs. 
Hyde's ; never a quicker perception of the faults of 
those of whom she had the supervision. But hers 
was the keen perception of the parent, and the ad- 
monition that followed it was gentle ; for, in imi- 
tation of Him whom she served, "love was her 
motive, and reformation her object." Lucy received 
long letters from her mother, assuring her of her 
weffare, telling her that her sisters were well placed, 
and that Jemmie was profiting by her remittances. 
We insert a postscript written by himself. " The 
first letter that ever I write, I long ago said should 
be to dear, dear Lucy ; and here it is. Can you read 
it ? It's pretty crooked, but that is because my hand 
trembles, thinking I am writing to you. Dear 
I^cy, do leave off working, and come here to live. 
The money you have sent me is enough to pay my 
master a whole year, and by that time, he says, I 
shall write and cipher as well as any body. When 
I think of what you are doing for me, I try so hard 
to improve that my heart beats like a drum, and 
then mother stops me. Oh, it is so beautiful here. 
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Lucy ! you can see so much sky, clear from moun- 
tain to mountain. Sometimes the girls draw me 
along the river-bank, and we stop under the willows 
and talk of you and Charlie. Give my best love to 

Charlie, and tellhim I dreamed "(then followed 

two effaced lines :) ** Mother has blotted over this, 
because she says you would not like to tell him ; 
so good-bye, dear Lucy." 

So happy was Lucy, that she would scarcely 
have remembered the miserable affair at Mrs. 
Kartell's, if Charles had not called daily to ask if 
she had heard nothing more from that *' infamous 
wretch," the gentlest name he vouchsafed Adele ; 
and each day she repeated her entreaties that he 
would be more patient, and wait till sufficient time 
had elapsed for Mr. Kartell's return; " if justice is 
not done you then, Lucy, don't preach patience 
to me any longer," said Charles ; " patience may be 
very Christian in you, but in my opinion it's very 
poltronish in me, besides being impossible." "Well, 
wait, Charles, till to-morrow," Lucy replied to his 
last outbreak ; " Mrs. Kyde says it is possible Mr. 
Kartell may be here to-morrow." The next morn- 
ing, at dawn, Mrs. Kyde's door-bell was rung vio- 
lently, and a message came to Lucy, entreating her 
to go immediately to Mr. Kartell's, for Eugene 
was dying. When she entered Mrs. Kartell's nur- 
sery, she found Eugene in his father's arms in a 
death-like stupor. Mr. Kartell, half distracted, was 
walking up and down the room. The physician, 
who had done all his art could do, was anxiously 
watching the child's rigid features. Mrs. Kartell 
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was wrapped in her shawl, shivering and sighing, 
and Adele wringing her hands, crying violently, and 
exclaiming at every breath, "MonDieu! monDieu! 
Dieu me pardonne ! pauvre enfant ! Ah, mon 
Dieu, que j'etois morte. God forgive me, poor child f 
would that I were dead /" Lucy gazed around her 
in grief and amazement. No one seemed to see her, 
till Ophelia, looking up from the apron in which 
she had buried her face, ran to her, sobbing, **Oh, 
Lucy ! I and papa sent for you ; he came home 
about an hour ago, and came right into the nursery, 
to see Eugene; for ever since he got your letter — ^he 
got a letter from you, Lucy — ^he thought he never 
should see him again ; and don't you think he found 
him going into a fit, and Adele asleep, and the vial 
of laudanum standing there on the table ! Only 
think ! he has thrown up once, and the doctor says 
if he can only be roused again ! but, oh dear ! oh 
dear ! see how be hes in papa's arms." Lucy 
threw aside her cloak and bonnet, and went up 
to Mr. Kartell. *' Pray,.u^r," she said, " let me 
speak to him." 

" God bless you, Lucy, is it you ? Oh, my boy, 
Lucy, he's going !" 

** Eugene ! darUng Eugene !" cried Lucy, kiss- 
ing his lips ; " Eugene, don't you know me ?" The 
voice penetrated to the little fellow's spirit. He 
opened his eyes ; a faint ray of joy shot through 
his heart and eyes ; he made a feeble effort to 
extend his hands ; Lucy caught him in her arms, 
and throwing up the window, and setting wide open 
the door, she tossed him up and down in the draught 
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of fresh air, repeating his name in her natural tone 
of playful tenderness. Every voice but hers was 
hushed till Opheha exclaimed, ** Father, he smiles! 
he certainly does smile!" The violent motion, 
the fresh air, and the moral excitement of the 
voice of that friend whom the Httle fellow loved 
better than any thing else on earth, roused the 
energies of nature. The desired physical eflfect 
followed ; there was a free ejection from the sto- 
mach, and in half an hour the physician pronounced 
him safe. " That's right !" said Mr. Kartell to 
Eugene, who, resting his drooping head on Lucy's 
bosom, kept one arm fast round her neck ; "that's 
right ! cling to her, she has saved your Hfe ; God 
for ever bless her ! How dared you," he added, 
turning to his wife, who had been as immoveable 
and as impotent as a statue, " how dared you 
neglect the warning she gave you? You had 
every reason to confide in her, and none in that 
she-devil !" Mrs. HarteU began, in her own jus- 
tification, and finished, in spite of her husband's 
repeated exclamations, the story of the theft. 

" A damnable contrivance !" cried HarteU ; *' a 
diabolical lie ! I am sure of it. Here !" he con- 
tinued, dragging Adele forth from the corner into 
which she had slunk, ** stand before this innocent 
girl, and as ye hope for any mercy from me, tell 
the whole truth." 

** Oh, monsieur ! oh, madame !" said Adele, 
falling on her knees, " je suis coupable, mais si 
malheureuse. / am guilty, but so wretched/** 

** None of your French jabber ; speak English, 
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SO that Lucy can understand every vrord you say. 
God bless Hm ! he's putting his lips up to kiss 
you, Lucy." 

Adele rolled up her* eyes, made a deprecating 
gesture to madame, and proceeded, " I had unfor- 
tunately, by a little mistake ** 

** None of your ' unfortunately s* and * mistakes' ; 
tell a plain story." 

*' Mon Dieu ! I had worn madame's cape to 
one society, and torn it unfor — ah, mon Dieu! — 
waltzing ; and — and — merci, monsieur ! my head 
is in one such confusion." 

" Tell the truth; that will unsnarl it." 

Adele, finding there was no use in attempting to 
weave any sort of self-defence or exculpation into 
her relation, proceeded to confess, that, partly to 
guard against the communication of Lucy's detec- 
tion of the laudanum, and partly to conceal her 
abuse of the cape from her mistress, she had stolen 
Lucy's key while she slept, and deposited the cape 
in her trunk. " I was sure of it !" cried Ophelia, 
hardly able to restrain herself till Adele had 
finished ; '* I told you so, mamma." 

*' And any body might have told you so," said 
Kartell, too much exasperated at his wife's folly 
to keep any terms even in the presence of his 
daughter; "anybody that had common sense might 
have known that this good girl was innocent, and 
that tawdry piece of French trumpery was fit for 
just such a piece of iniquity." 

"That's always the way," said Mrs. Kartell, 
half crying and half indignant; "if there's any 
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thing the matter with the servants, the fault is 
always laid on my shoulders." 

*' And, in Heaven's name, on whose shoulders 
should it be laid if not on yours ? When you took 
upon yourself to be the mistress of a family, you 
assumed responsibility; you virtually promised 
such supervision of your servants as should be 
best for them, best for me, and best for your chil- 
dren." 

*' Bless your soul, Mr. Kartell, I never pro- 
mised — I never thought of any such thing." 

*' I believe you," he replied, turning away with 
ineffable disgust, and with the desperate conviction 
that, save by a miracle, the blind could not be 
made to see. In the meantime, Adele, perceiving 
blame laid elsewhere, felt her shoulders somewhat 
lightened, and she was thunderstruck when Mr. 
Kartell said to her, " Are you ready for Bride- 
weU?" 

"Oh, monsieur !" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, and almost rolhng her eyes out of their 
sockets. 

** Be silent ; no punishment is severe enough 
for you. You have sent out this innocent girl dis- 
graced and suffering, and all but «nurdered my 
child." 

" Mr. Kartell," interposed Lucy, " I have not 
suffered, and I never felt disgraced ; pray do not 
punish her on my account. She is dreadfully 
punished already ; I do not believe she meant to 
give Eugene enough to hurt him." 

** Tliat is the true truth, if monsieur will let me 
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tell it. Dieu te benit, ma ch^re fiUe, vous avez un 
si bon coeur. God bless you, my dear / you have 
such a good heart/* There are few hearts so in- 
durated as not to be softened by such generosity 
as Lucy*s, and Adele for the first time felt some- 
thing lU&e real penitence, and wept tears of grati- 
tude and honest grief. Mr. Kartell stooped to kiss 
his boy, and Lucy whispered, "Adele hais had such 
an awful lesson, that, maybe, if you would let her 
off, it would do her more good than punishing 
her." 

** I will do any thing you ask, my child. Since 
Lucy asks it, Adele, you may go away ; I'll not 
molest you. Pack up and be off immediately. But 
don't attempt to get another service-place; I'll 
send your bad name after you." This was some- 
thing like the mercy to the dog, — ** I'll not kill thee, 
but I'll turn thee out and call thee mad." Such 
mercy as it was, Adele wais glad to profit by it ; 
and, without waiting to express one of the senti- 
ments she had professed for ** madame," she pre- 
pared her luggage and was off'. There can be no 
attachment between the employer and the em- 
ployed where no virtue on either side has been 
brought into action. 

Lucy was now beset by Mr. Kartell, who offered 
her enormous wages, and used every persuasive 
argument to induce her to remain and take the sole 
charge of his child. Eugene himself urged his 
cause almost irresistibly by the mute eloquence of 
his tender eye, and his arm fixed lovingly over 
her shoulder ; but Lucy was inexorable. She felt 
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too deeply the advantages of her position at Mrs. 
Hyde's to relinquish them even for such entreaties, 
and she could only be induced to promise that, 
with Mrs. Hyde's permission, she would remain 
till a good nurse could be procured. This matter 
being settled, she modesUy asked Mr. Hartell's 
leave to send for her friend, Mrs. Lovett's son, 
that he might hear Adele's explanation from his 
lips. Charles came on the instant, and listened 
to the explanation coolly and as a matter of course; 
but when Mr. Hartell came to the expression of 
his gratitude to Lucy, and his estimation of her 
virtues, Charles's cheek glowed and his eye moist- 
ened. Ophelia whispered to Lucy, ** Do look at 
him, Lucy ! IVhy don't you look at him ? you are 
not half so glad as he is." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THB CONCLUSION. 



Wb feel sure of pleasing all but our very young 
readers, who always want a little more even of a 
dull story, by abruptly concluding our book with a 
letter from Lucy to her mother, written four years 
subsequent to Adele's expulsion from Mr. Har- 
tell's. 

" Dear Mother, 
"After deliberating and advising with Mrs. Hyde, 

s 2 
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who has been like the kindest of mothers to us, we 
have come to a decision which only waits for your 
approbation. The bakery is sold to Mr. Werner, 
a German, who, wKen a stranger and quite desti- 
tute, came to the Lovetts, as it seemed, acciden- 
tally. Werner was honest and industrious ; he un- 
derstood the business thoroughly, and introduced 
some improvements. For the last two years he 
has been a partner, and now he has bought out 
Charles. His two sisters and their old parents 
arrived a few weeks since, and a happier family 
I never saw. How strange that such a train of 
consequences should come from Werner just coming 
in to breakfast with us one morning at Mr. Lovett's ! 
This is what Mrs. Hyde says we should call pro- 
vidential. Our Father in heaven provides the op- 
portunity for doing good, and his faithful children 
improve it. But to our own affairs. — It is not five 
years since Mr. Lovett went to Ohio, and there 
are already four thousand inhabitants in the village. 
The people, he says, are very anxious to have the 
bakery going ; the bakehouse is built on the lot 
Mr. Lovett set off to Charles for his services when 
he was apprentice to him. Our house is nearly 
done, and large enough for us all. The ladies in 
the village wiU have plenty of work for the girls* 
millinery and dressmaking establishment, and dear 
Jemmie will keep Charles's books, and all of us 
will be in a way to cam an honourable living — all 
but you, dear mother ; the remainder of your life 
must be rest. You shall be our queen-bee, and w^e 
will be your workers. Mrs. Hyde wishes you to 
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consent to the wedding being here ; she says it will 
save time, (as we must retmn here on our way to 
Pittsburgh,) and save the expense of a journey to 
Massachusetts. Charles likes this plan, and I want 
you to know our family before I leave it. Mrs. Hyde 
says she will provide lodgings for you all at a 
boarding-house near to us. Is not this most kind ? 
Oh, mother ! you will like her so much ! She has 
such beautiful manners, not only in the drawing- 
room, and to ladies, but to all, down to the man 
that sweeps oflP the flagging, and the poor that beg 
at the door. She truly seems to see the image of 
God in every human creature ; it makes people 
civil to speak to her ; her manners inspire them 
with self-respect. She never lowers herself, but 
raises them. If some people looked as differently 
as they act to those above and those below them, 
they would sometimes appear like the * loathly 
ladie' in the ballad. 

** How very kind of you, dear mother, to offer 
fifty dollars from your little pittance towards fur- 
nishing our house ; but, indeed, I have no occasion 
for it. You remember my declining Mr. Kartell's 
gift at the time of that horrid affair of Adele's ; 
you and I both felt, and so did Charles, as if there 
was something discouraging and degrading to ser- 
vants in paying their heart-service as well as their 
bodv-service. But Mr. Kartell could not take this 
view of it, so he gave Mr. Hyde one hundred dol- 
lars in trust for me, to be paid on my coming of 
age, or at my marriage. I wonder he should have 
thought that could take place before I was twenty- 

s 3 
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one ; but I believe he suspected, even then, that 
Charles and I had thoughts of one another. Well, 
out of the one hundred Mr. Hyde has made two, 
which, with my savings, is quite enough to fiimish 
our house with comforts. Perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to know that I have saved any thing more 
than I have sent to Jemmie. You first, dear mother, 
taught me to be content with a little, and that the 
best quality in dress is its adaptation to the wearer. 
Wlien I came to Uve with Mrs. Hyde, she gave 
me an account-book, in which I set down every 
penny I earned and spent. She purchases her 
cotton and flannel at wholesale, and gives it to us 
at the same price ; and if she or the family make 
us presents, it is not of their old clothes, which 
would not be serviceable for us, but some good 
article a little better than we should buy, — ^a fur 
cape, an umbrella, or parasol. In all respects Mrs. 
Hyde has been a mother to me. She has qualified 
me to take charge of a family of my own, so that, 
with the blessing of God, I hope to perform my 
part well, and to contribute to Charles's prosperity 
as well as his happiness. Oh, mother ! what a 
happy world this would be if there were plenty 
such as you and Mrs. Hyde ! if the rich and the 
poor, in their respective stations, felt and acted 
right ! How foohsh and wicked are those who try 
to set one against the other ! when, by being 
friends, and acting in agreement, so much good 
could be done, so much happiness gained ! It 
seems to me as if it were necessary there should 
be rich and poor, to make all those seeds of virtue 
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which God has planted in our hearts spring up and 
grow. If Mrs. Hyde was not rich, how could she 
manifest such humihty and self-denial } such wise 
generosity, and such wise economy? And, dear 
mother, had you not been poor, very poor, could 
you have given us an example of such gentleness, 
long-suffering, patience, and self-reHance ? Some 
think the rich can only be generous in giving : 
what a mistake ! Mrs. Hyde does not give the 
half that Mrs. Ardley does in presents or in charity, 
but she gives her time, she imparts her knowledge, 
she infuses her spirit, and oh ! none but those who 
Hve with her know how faithfully she tries to lay 
the foundation of religion. To do all this, she 
must, it is true, have other riches than the poor 
riches of money. I have done : if I were to write 
for ever, I could not tell what a blessing I esteem 
it to serve in the humblest place in such a family 
as this. 

" Charles sends much love. Mother, are not 
words very poor to express our strongest feelings } 
I seem always to be struck dumb when my heart 
is fullest ; and now, when the time has come when 
I may suitably tell you how dearly I love Charles ; 
how truly I have loved him ever since the cold 
morning he left us the loaf of bread ; it seems as if 
the words I use every day, and in relation to other 
persons, were not strong enough to express a feel- 
ing so much stronger than any other. 

*' Don*t read this to Jemmie ; the love I feel for 
him is not any less, because I love Charles more ; 
but he might think it so. You wont think so, 
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mother, for every woman knows that there is one 
love that masters all others ; God has ordained it, 
and how can we help it ? 

** Here is Charles looking over my shoulder, and 
singing * Haste to the wedding.' Answer our re- 
quest by coming next Tuesday, dear mother, with 
Jemmie and the girls, and believe me 

** Your affectionate child, 

" Lucy Lee." 

" P. S. I forgot to mention that Mr. Kartell is 
married again. I felt sorry when I heard the chil- 
dren were going to have a step-mother ; it seemed 
too much after having such a poor mother ; but 
Mrs. Hyde knows the new lady, and she says it is 
one of the rare cases where the second mother 
will be a great deal better than the first. Dear 
little Eugene is as fond of me as ever. His father 
has never failed to send him to see me once a- 
month ; and yesterday he gave me, with his own 
dear little hand, a dozen silver tea<spoons. How 
very thoughtful of Mr. Hartell ! and the little fel- 
low seemed to take as much delight in it as if it 
were his own thought. Mother, how can people 
complain so much of ingratitude ? Every kindness 
I have ever done has been returned fourfold. Even 
poor Adele came not long since to thank me, as 
she said, for my mercy to her ; poor thing, she 
looks as if she were in great misery.** 
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